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progress. She is one of the remarkable. family'| opinions, but also “9 ne Bein ape 

to which John and Jacob Bright and Mrs.:; preachers and leaders. e gu ept by the 

MRS. MARGARET BRIGHT Priscilla Bright McLaren baler! Mrs. Lucas | | Priends ” over the private life of their. mem- 
- LUCAS. being the third daughter of Jacob and Martha | ‘bers is far more close and exacting than that of 

In the earliest stages of the modern woman | Bright, of Rochdale. She was born at Roch- | any other body, and%in this, with its system 
movement the whole personality of the leaders | dale on July 14th, 1818. | of local and general meetings, the women 
had a eonsequenee that will hereafter’ be with! Her alas were niembers of the Society , ‘‘ Friends” have their ; share, holding their 
difficulty understood. Intellec- meetings separately from those 


tual ability alone was a far less of the men, but in every respect 
important thing than the entire on an equality. The result of 


personality, mental, moral and this—of generation after genera- 


emotional, and even external tion of women being taught that 
for most people are more or it is their part to take their full 
less consciously led by their share in the government of life, 
eyes, and for a woman who and in preaching and teaching 
appeared upon a platform to be from their own souls—has been 
ungainly, ill-dressed, harsh of - such as we all know ought to 
voice, and giving a general im- have prevented any apprehen- 
pression of roughness, did more _ | sion ever arising that such a life 
harm to her cause in the public - of freedom of thought and 
estimation than the most responsibility and publicity in 
eloquent pleading or the most action would make women un- 
cogent arguments that she womanly. Nowhere are there 
might adduce could do good. sweeter faces, more tender or 


more motherly dispositions, or 
Of the many women who higher and nobler characters, 
brought as an offering to the than amongst the women of the 
movement in its earliest and ‘* Friends.” Even now that 
most difficult days all that they they have as a rule abandoned 
had to give of mental and moral their distinctive dress, there is a 
support, there were none who | placidity and a dignity about 
surpassed either in dignity and . the older women of that com- 
beauty of person, or in earnest- munion that seems to mark 
ness and sincerity of conviction, them out as superior to the 
the subject of this sketch. common run when they are 
Any movement that had for its seen in the midst of a 
aim and apparent end the crowd. Never were these 
elevation of women and the characteristics more marked 
improvement of their position than in the dear and beautiful 
received her ready and power- woman whose speaking likeness 
ful personal aid. “I never adorns this page. 
waver in my conviction that It was always an advantage 
— everything women caked to have her upon a platform. 
‘ ld work to help women, Towards the end of her life she 
she used to say. developed considerable power 
as a speaker. When she began 
to speak she had so little con. 
fidence in her own oratorical 
ability that she always read her 
addresses. She was singtlarly 
manner to make a perfect firm in opinion and consequent 
beauty of a noble, matronly Mrs. Marcaret Bricut Lucas. action, but quite devoid ef self 
kind, that Mrs. Lucas came . 


sufficiency Any appearance in 
before the public individually. From her early | of Friends. It has always been a pecu- public was for along time to her a trial, and 
youth, however, she had been trained to feel an | liarity of this sect, dating from its earliest | accepted only as a duty. One of her earliest 
interest in the welfare of the world, and had! and most persecuted days, to admit the | speeches was made at a Woman's Suffrage 
even had an active share in promoting it in the | ' equality of women. From the first, women 


meeting which I organised, and I only induced 
Ways in which women were then allowed to ‘ Friends” were not only found, as they were | her to come by strong persuasion. ‘I cannot 


It was not until years had 
given her a dignity, almost a 
majesty, that combined with 
her natural sweetness of coun- 
tenance and motherliness of 


speak,” she said. ‘‘ There are so many whocan 
speak better than I can.” _ But I-replied: ‘ Dear 
Mrs. Lucas, if you will only come and let them 
look at you, it matters but little what you say.” 
She brought her s' ech written and read about 
half of it, and ther <.ddenly that Spirit in which 
the “ Friends ” believe inspired her, and she laid 
down her manuscript and spoke for several 
minutes just as she would have done in conver- 
sation. I ventured to point out to her afterwards 
how much more effective that portion of her 
speech had been than the other. After a time, 
though she prepared her speeches very carefully, 
she abandoned the use of the manuscript on the 
platform, and, speaking to audiences just as she 
would have spoken in her own drawing-room to 
a friend, with all her brightness, ‘earnestness, 
lovingness in full play, and with her sweet voice 
and noble look, she became a truly effective, 
inspiring and telling speaker. 

Probably had she begun younger she might 
have been a distinguished orator, for she had 
abundant magnetism, and did not lack a suffi- 
ciently ready flow of words. But the greater 
part of her life was spent in the old traditional 
manner, in politics—working behind the shelter 
ef her male relations, supporting and inspiring 
the men of her house while herself remaining in 

, the background. 

She was married at the age of twenty, when 
she is said:‘to have been a very lovely girl. Her 
husband, Mr. Samuel Lucas, also was a 
‘“ Friend,” and remained in membership all his 

- life. He was deeply interested. in politics, 
although at that time he was engaged in busi- 
ness. 

The close connection of Mrs. Lucas’s brother, 

John Bright, with the Anti-Corn Law: League 
led her to take an active part in the various 
means for raising money which formed the gon., 

. tribution of women to that great agitation. At 
the famous bazaar held in May, 1845, in Covent 
Garden Theatre, Mrs. Lucas had the manage- 


ment of one of the stalls. The bazaar was an’ 


immense undertaking, as may be understood 
when it is added that it realised £25,000. She 
usedJto say that she remembered how, when she 
went collecting from house to house for the 
money for this bazaar beforehand, the door 
would frequently be slammed in her face when 
her errand was understood. ‘However,’ she 
would add, “ it was something then for us to be 


allowed to raise money for a cause. The men 


were very averse to women taking any individual 
. action, and so they are still; they are afraid of 
our getting intoxthe’secret places of the high.” 

In 1859 Mr. Lucas undertook the management 
of a new Radical daily paper called the Morning 
Star. It was a great experiment in those days, 
and did not meet with the success that itshould 
have done. It?did/most valuable work, especially 
during the time of the American Civil War. 
Unfortunately, in 1865 Mr. Lucas died. 

During the whole of this period Mrs. Lucas’s 
public work had been merged in that of 
her brothers and her husband; but now, 
when she’ was nearly 50 years old, her 
brother John Bright’s chief work was. com- 
pleted, and her husband was dead, and it may 
je said that her own personal public career 
began. She started her widowed home in St. 
John’s Wood. Her sister, Mrs. McLaren, says 
of‘this period :— 0)392 : 

‘‘ Wherever she ‘lived her house was always 
the pattern of a well-ordered home; her life 
was simply marked by the quietest walk in the 
path of duty; there was always the same quiet 
but firm ‘manner which marked her after life, 
and which always commanded;my admiration. 
Ae in her husband’s lifetime, she was always 
hospitable, so that Ijoften toldjher the words 


were EEX aL 
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were applicable to them, ‘they used hospitality 


without grudging.’ ” 

She was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the first Woman's Suffrage Society, 
which was formed about this time, and from 
the beginning took a very active share in this 
movement. One who shared with her in that 
committee work truly remarked that “one of 
her chief characteristics was a fearless and 
courageous honesty which could even stand the 
test, so trying to many, of working on a com- 
mittee,” an observation which can be only 
thoroughly understood by those of us who have 
done such work and known its difficulty in avoid- 
ing timidity and subservience on the one hand and 
arrogance and self-will on the other. As a 
‘“‘ Friend ” she was a member of the Peace and 
Arbitration Society, and sat upon its committee. 

It was a visit which she paid to America, in 
1870, that enlarged her views as to the possi- 
bilities of an active share in public life for 
women. Prepared already as she was in mind 
and by disposition to receive the stimulus that 
the far more important position occupied by 
women in the United States gives to English 
women, she returned to her native land even 
more ready than before to take an active 
personal share in promoting the causes for 
which she cared. It was not long after her 
return before this new influx of courage and 
public spirit was put to the test by an appeal 
being made to her by Mrs. Josephine Butler to 
preside at the annual meeting of the Ladies’ 
National Association for the Abolition of the 
State Regulation of Vice, which was held that 


year in Plymouth. The odium and the difficulty. 


of the work done bythe noble women who 
came under fire in connection with that ques- 
tion can never be realised. To go to a public 
meeting and speak on it, to be appointed and 


allow one’s hame to appear'as a member of the | 


committee which issued literature about it, was 
indeed a trial; to study the question was to 
‘endure. a feeling of being soiled, and to speak 
out on it was to encounter a shower of dirt; 
and it was only because there were so many 
womien of the highest character and of the 
greatest personal dignity found ready to take a 
share in this terrible but most imperative task, 
that it was possible for this agitation to be 
carried on to the success which it ultimately 
reached. Such dignity and sweetness as Mrs. 
Lucas possessed were invaluable to this cause. 
She went as a delegate from the Ladies’ National 
Association to the great Congress at Geneva in 
1877, and .to that at Genoa in 1880, and that at 
Antwerp in 1885. In 1889'shé attended the 
annual meeting at Exeter Hall, this being the 
last year of her life. 

Very vividly impressed ,upon my memory is 
the aspect of Mrs. Lucas as the president of the 
ladies’ platform at the great Hyde Park demdy- 


Criminal Law Amendment Act. This, agaif, 
was a painful subject to speak of, and therefore 
was pre-eminently one in which such a person 
as she was imperatively needed, and she never 


for the interests of girls and ‘women, however 
difficult to herself. I shall never forget her 
beautiful appearance, dressed all in black as she 
always was out of doors, and carrying a very 
‘large bouquet composed entirely of fine white 
flowers, which had been sent from the country 
by a lady who could not attend the meeting 
herself, and who chose the plan of sending a 
handful of lilies for each of the lady speakers 
and this large and beautiful bouquet for the 
president as her share in the undertaking. 
There was an enormous audience, almost 
entirely of men, gathered around ourgplatform. 


I have never been at anything-mere serious and 
more full of deep feeling than was that meeting, 


stration‘in 1885, in favour of the passing of tli¢ 


shrank from doing what she felt to be necessary |. 
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with its tone fixed by the stately presence of 
Mrs. Lucas. When the proceedings ended, one 


of the audience near the platform asked her for 
a flower. 
bouquet was distributed to eager hands around ; 
only reserving one fine lily, she said ‘I am 


In a few moments the whole of her 


going to keep this for myself in memory of the 


occasion.” Then a working man immediately 
beneath her begged for one of the green leaves 


that had been round her flowers, and these too 


were all quickly given away. - 


I never recollect seeing her in anything else 
than a black dress, cashmere or serge by day, 
silk for evening wear; but in the house she 
wore, by way of a cap, just lappets of real lace, 
fastened together generally by a small bow of a 
delicate toned ribbon, peach-coloured usually, 
on the top of her head. Her silken hair, in going 
grey, had taken on a fair flaxen appearance ; her 
complexion was dainty, with a ruddy tinge on 
the cheek. To the last, amidst her stateliness 
and “fine reserve,” there seemed to be some- 
thing girlish about her, the product of her gentle 
temper, and of the abiding freshness of mind 
that made her as ready to learn something new, 
and as keenly interested in all the life around 
her, in her older:as in her younger years. 

Though she had long been personally an 
abstainer, it was not until after her return from 
America that she became a temperance worker. 
She had consented to attend a Good Templar 
demonstration, and before the meeting she had 
expressed her special sympathy with this branch 
of temperance work for the reason that Good 
Templars always treat men and women alike. 
Mr. Raper then asked her why she did not join, 
and she replied, half-jestingly, that, if he would 
do-so, she would as well. In his speech he 

speated this conversation. The Good Templar 
officers present had the sense to seize their 
opportunity.. They forthwith appointed a 
special lodge meeting for the close of the public 
proceedings, and at midnight these two 
important new members were enrolled. Mrs. 
Lucas became a member of a lodge near her 
own home, which she attended regularly every 
week, passing through the various degrees until 
she became Grand Worthy Vice Templar, the 
second highest office in the organisation, which 
position she held for three successive years. 

In 1876 Mrs. Parker, of Dundee, suggested to 
Mrs. Lucas the possibility of forming a special 
temperance association for women alone. 
About 150 women met together at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and it was decided to inaugurate the 
British Women’s Temperance Association, the 
name having been previously chosen at a small 
conference of ladies in Mrs. Lucas’s drawing: 
room. Mrs. Parker was the President for the 
first year. The following year Mrs. Lucas was 
elected president, and held that position until 
her death. 

During the whole of the rest of her life she 
worked very hard for the B.W.T.A. In 1881 
she addressed no fewer than 70 meetings, as 
well as presided at the annual and autumnal 
gatherings, and at a sale of work. In 1882 she 
addressed 90 meetings, and the record of year 
after year is much the same. When it is 
remembered that she was between 60 and 70 at 
this time, it will be readily understood how great 
the strain on her strength of travelling so much 
and speaking so often must have been. Never- 
theless, she retained her health through all this 
heavy work, and in 1886, when in her 69th yeu". 
she consented to attend the Convention of the 
American Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union at Minneapolis. Her daughter was ver 
anxious about this journey, but Mrs. Lucas 
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herself believed that her health would allow her 
to undertake the risk, and as Miss Willard 
ardently pressed her to go, urging that the 
effort that was then being put out to make the 
‘World’s Temperance Union a reality would be 
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in the country. Her last illness was short, 
although her health had been failing for a few 
years before. She died, tenderly watched over 
to the last by both her son and her daughter, 


greatly assisted by the presence of Mrs. Lucas, | February 4th, 1890, aged 71. 


who had accepted the office of its president, she 
resolved to make the effort. 

The following graphic description of her 
reception as given in the Union Signal must 
not be passed by :— 

‘“* Anyone who was present at the Minneapolis 
Convention of the W.C.T.U. in 1886 cannot 
fail to remember how, at the call of our 
National President, the women of New England 
rose in solid phalanx to pay their homage to the 
chief officer of the world’s society, after which 
the Middle States in grand array stood up, and 
then the gracious women of the South, the new 
North-West, and the bright-faced women of the 
territories and district of Columbia. Perhaps no 
woman ever received a greeting so representa- 
tive in its character, and at the same time so 
full of blended dignity and love. When all were 
standing and the English and American flags 
were brought out and entwined, that great 
audience of thousands, each having a printed 
copy of ‘God save the Queen,’ rolled out its 
martial strains in a volume of welcome never 
to be forgotten.” 


She was welcomed home on her return to | : 


England by a large reception given by the 
B.W.T.A., in Memorial Hall, at which repre- 
sentatives from all the other Temperance 
societies attended. Mrs. Lucas was much 
touched by the occasion. She said it had 
brought before her the real importance of her 
late journey and allowed her to realize the 
physical strain it had involved. The oppor- 
tunity of her absence had been taken by 
the committee to organise a testimonial to 
her. Its form was submitted to her wishes, and 
at her desire the sum was made an Endowment 
Fund for the furtherance of temperance work 
among women, to be called the ‘ Lucas Endow- 
ment Fund.” It may here be mentioned that 
her successor as President of the B.W.T.A., 
Lady Henry Somerset, has named the central 
building of the Duxhurst Village for Inebriate 
Women, which her ladyship has presented to 
that work, after Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas. 
It is not easy to convey by description how 
entirely free from affectation of any description, 
and above all from sanctimoniousness, Mrs. 
Lucas was. She wore the velvet glove of a gay, 
bright, and gentle spirit well over the iron will 
to uphold the right which was beneath. Though 
she was slightly deaf, she was as bright in 
conversation as she was interesting, as pleased 
with a merry tale, as ready with her smiles and 
her laughs, as if she had had nothing of this kind 
tocontend against, and as if her interests had all 
been light anid upon the surface. 
Her private life was fortunate,. though, of 
Course, not without trouble. She had but two 
' children, a son and a daughter. The latter 


married the son of a Lancashire cotton spinner, |, 


Who was one of the pillars of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, and afterwards one of the best 
Supporters of the Manchester Woman's Suffrage 
Society—Mr. Thomas Thomasson. Mr. John 
Thomasson, Mrs. Lucas’s son-in-law, sympa- 
thised thoroughly with his mother-in-law and 
his wife in all important matters, and upon 
many occasions, both by his vote while he was 
in Parliament and in other ways, Mr. John 

homasson has given great assistance to 
woman’s causes. In his house Mrs. Lucas 
always found a second home. Her residence 
during the last years of her life was in Charlotte 
Street, Bedford Square, but a large part of her 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
FOR B.W.T.A. WOMEN. 
By Hannan W. Smits, 
Superintendent Bible Reading Department. 
Adapted by lms ion from the dail - 
e of the Bible Reading and Prayer nag 
v. E. A. Stuart, President. 
= PRINCIPAL PROPHECIES OF Jesus CHRIST. 
AY. 
15. Rev. xxi. 10-27.—The Lamb is the Light 
thereof. 


16. Gen. iiii—The bruiser. 

17. xvii.—The chosen seed. 

18, » Xxlix.—The Lion of Judah. 

19. Deut. xviiii—The Prophet. 

Psalm ibe tg Sufferer. Me 

xxiiii—The good She ; 

xxxviii.—Forsaken. - 

oe acm tion. 
v.—The Bridegroom. 

lix.—Sorrowful. 

lxxii.—The King. 

ci.—A fflicted. 

cxviii.—The Headstone. 

vii.—The Virgin’s Son. 

ix. 1-7.—The Prince of Peace. 


xi.—The rod of Jesse. 
xxxii.—The hiding place. 
xlii—The Servant. 

xlix.—The polished shaft. 
1.—The teacher taught. 

lii. 13—liii. 12.—The substitute. 
lv.—The leader. 

» lxi.—The anointed. 

Ezek. i—The Revelation of the Glory. 
xxiv.—The true shepherd. 

»» _Xxxvi. 25-88.—The baptizer. 
Dan. ii.—The overcoming stone. 

18  =,, ~+vii.—The Son of Man. 

14 Micah. v.—Bethlehem. 


BESSRSSSES 


’ Isaiah 


Zs 
SBNASTIEONEHZ 
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WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS ON 
MERCY FOR ANIMALS. 


‘‘EverY beast of the forest is mine, and the 
cu tle on a thousand hills. I know all the birds 
o. the mountain.”—Psalm i: 10. 

‘‘ Consider the ravens—God feedeth them.”— 
Luke xii: 7. 

‘* Not one sparrow is forgotten before God.” 
—Luke xii: 5. 

“The Lord delighteth in mercy.’’— Micah 
vii: 18. 

“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out grain.”—Deut. xxv: 4. 

“In it thou shalt not do any work—thou nor 
thy cattle’ (animals).—Ex. xx: 10. 

‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.”—Matt. v: 7. 

‘“‘ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s 
milk.” —Ex. xxiii: 19. 

‘* He shall be judged without mercy who hath 
shown no mercy.’’—James ii: 13. 

‘The righteous is ever merciful.’’—Psalm 
xxvii: 3. 

“The Lord is very pitiful’ and of tender 
mercy.’’—James v: 11. 

“The wisdom that is from above is full of 
mercy and good fruits.”—James ii: 19. 

‘Be merciful as your Father is merciful.” 
—Luke vi: 36. 

‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God ?’’—Micah. vi: 8. 

‘‘And David said the man shall surely die 
because he had no pity.” 

“A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast, but the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel.’’—Prov. xii: 10. 

‘“‘The merciful man doeth good to his own 
soul, but he that is cruel troubleth his own 
flesh.”—Prov. xi: 17. 

‘The dark places of the earth are filled with 
the habitations of cruelty.”—DPsalm lxxviii: 20. 


‘*MOTHER”’? STEWART. 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OFFERING. 
In Piketon, Ohio, a monumental pile should be 
raised to mark the spot in commemoration of 
the deeds of one who was born there on April 
25th, 1816. In that town Mrs. Eliza D. 


Stewart began her eventful life. Motherless at 
three and orphaned at twelve, the early lessons 


of bereavement and endurance were fitting her 
- feel for, and sympathise with, suffering 
umanity. 


From childhood her heart was ever drawn to 
those who suffered, either in body or mind, and 
she was ever most happy when she could 
alleviate their distresses. Bhe has ever felt for 
the poor, because she has learned the harder 
lessons of renal? a and self-sacrifice. A 
nature sensitive, refined and loving, the buffet- 
ings of the world had a tendency only to — 
her sympathies and soften a more than usu 
tender heart into one of intense love and kind- 
ness, that has gone out and on, until the whole 
civilised world has known Mother Stewart. 

Converted at fifteen, she began active church 
work wherever duty called. Later she took 
upon her the responsibilities of Sunday school 
and common school teaching, and to her both 
of these meant a rounding out of moral and 
Christian character, as well as intellectual 
development, as many prominent men livi 
to-day can testify. She was an advocate o 
temperance always, and began agitating reform 
before the Civil War. When that awful crisis 
in national affairs came she was ready. Being 
of the Baldwin and Guthery line of ancestry, 
the patriotic spirit was inherited, and oppor- 
tunity only was needed to show that she loved 
her country next to God. Husband and step- 
sons were at the front while her energies were 
pre to helping with supplies, till all along the 

ine ‘the boys in blue ” said, ‘* God bless Mother 

Stewart.” In all these years the church, missions, 
benevolences of every kind, Sons of Temperance, 
Good Templars, Freedman’s Aid and every effort 
of reform, to help the poor or save the erring, she 
never passed by. If se was not rich in purse, 
she could devise means to accomplish her pur- 
pose. “The Crusade against Rum" brought 
every latent gift into recognition, and with the 
‘‘courage of a Daniel,” and trusting in his 
God, she went forth for home and humanity 
against the hosts of rum. ‘A born leader,” 
and ‘the chosen of the Father” for that great 
event, she proved true to the trust, and often 
went where even her friends feared to follow. 
During the crusade she spoke in a hundred 
cities and towns in the first six months, and 
often two or three times at a place. When this 
movement was “ crystallising into the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union,” she was one of 
the foremost in working for it. Her historic 
home in Appletree Place, Springfield, Ohio, has 
almost numberless proofs of her leading out in 
different lines of work. 

Because of the great amount of work she had 
been instrumental in having accomplished in her 
city, the first State W.C.T.U. Convention was 
called at that place. In 1876 she carried the 
message of the Crusade to Great Britain, and 
as the result of her work she had the satisfaction 
of seeing, before she left the kingdom, the 
organisation of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, of which Lady Somerset is the 
leader to-day. She has since crossed the seas 
twice in that great work. She took the work 
into the South, and, with love and Christian 
charity, did more than any other woman to 
dispel the bitterness remaining after the civil 
strife. A newspaper sketch can hardly cover a 
brief mention of such an eventful life. She has 
been an honoured Good Templar for years, and 
is an adopted sister of the Sir Knights in the 
Masonic Order. She was sworn in as assistant 
postmaster under General Jackson's administra- 
tion in 1833 (63 years ago). She stood all one 
night on picket duty, when Morgan’s 
‘* guerrillas ’’ went through Southern Ohio. She 
took the place of alawyer and pleaded the cases 
of drunkards’ wives and children against the 
saloonists, and never losta case. She has often 
done evangelistic work in the churches, and 
many souls have been given her as sheaves for 
the Master. But we desist, enumeration is 
vain. Eighty full years of carnest Christian 


. 
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‘6¢Monsieur,’ she said to Francinet, the 
dealer, ‘have you among your old stuffs a fabric 
like this sample ? ’ 

‘The dealer took the fabric from the lady’s 
hand, examined it a long time, felt it carefully 
and at last said in an admiring tone: : 

“é‘This is the most ancient and the most 
beautiful velvet brocade that has ever fallen 
under my eyes. I have never met anything at 
all resembling it. Here are, as you see, beauti- 
ful treasures, but not one equal to this. Indeed, 
Madame, I should say that you alone are the 
possessor of this beautiful stuff.’ 

“¢But why, Monsieur ? I must say that I 
doubt if there was only just enough of this tex- 
tile made for my great-great-grandmother, from 
whom it came to us, and, if we have so care- 
fully preserved it, why should not some other 
family have done the same ? I require twenty- 
five yards. If you will get it for me, I will pay 
you five hundred francs the yard, or even more, 
if the expense attending the search make it 


toil can be known only when ‘“‘ the mists have 
passed away” and our com rehension is 
enlarged and radiated by the light of eternity. 
But with all her public work she has been a 
faithful mother, a true wife, and not only a tid. 
housekeeper but a model homekeeper as eel. 
The beautiful example of her life will go down 
the ages brightening as the years go Pies 

\ She demonstrated that women may intelli- 
gent on all lines even as men are, and yet be as 
womanly and refined as the most critical 
stan demanded by men. This climax in 
womanhood has been attained for woman, and 
never again will it be possible to prescribe the 
limit of woman’s sphere. Her capacity for 
usefulness is now the only boundary that God 
or woman recognises. The + world recog- 
nises at this eightieth birthday that Mother 
Stewart’s sphere of usefulness is without limit 
to our mortal ken, but we hope that the sunset 
glories of life’s resting time may be commen- 

_surate to “the heat and burden’ borne in its 

meridian. Love’s labour is sweet, but may the 
resting after it be sweeter than thy toil. 


I, for one, did not believe it, and many times 
it occurred to me to take upon myself the duty 
of telling him the story in order that he might 
contradict it to me, and authorise me to contra- 
dict it to others. But, whenever the o portunity 
for conversation offered, I had not the courage 
to bring the matter forward, fearing to wound 
the man I esteemed and truly loved. 

However, one day, without any design on my 
part, a simple incident occurred which revealed 
the mystery of the old green velvet fauteutl. 

Monsieur Gérard was a lover of flowers, and 
at the time of which I am writing his favourite 
was the single dahlia, which he cultivated with 
youthful ardour. And his success was celebrated 
for ninety miles round, and all the horticul- 
turists, professional and amateur, came to visit 
and extol his collection. os 

One day, when I was admiring a new dahlia 
which received much praise, I said unthink- 
ingly: ‘‘ Do you know, dear Monsieur Gérard, 
that you are so fortunate that I really believe 
some any oa will discover the blue dahlia for 


necessary. 
the floriculturists are so earnestly “Then the lady told Monsieur Francinet that 


All hail, Mother Stewart seeking ?”” perhaps he would better understand how im- 
This birthday of thine Could he have thought there was some design portant the matter was to her if she went into 
With love's sacred halo in my speech? It must have been so, for he | Some details. She said that she was the 
We hope to enshrine reddened to the roots of his hair. Marquise de la Roche-Laude, and that she 

In memory’s chamber, ; «Then you, too, Monsieur,” he said, sadl possessed in her chateau of that name a chamber 

; Where sacred things lie, <ceeliave ee story they tell of ih and my A d called the ‘ n room,’ which was entirely 
Which, passing from sight, - green velvet armehair ? ” appointed in brocaded tissue like that which he 


We can never let die. held in his hand; the window curtains, the 


portiares, the bed curtains and cowvertures, 
arm-chairs, the prie-Dieu,—all were of this 
exquisite fabric. Louis XIII., Louis XIV., 
Charles X., and many princes of foreign royal 
families; nuncios of the pope, cardinals, 
marshals,—all had slept in this green chamber. 
It was the pride of her husband and herself to 
pa the appearance of this room for their 

escendants, as they had received it from their 
ancestors. A recent fire had taken ae at the 
chateau, and the flames had burst through one 
of the windows and utterly destroyed the 
curtains. To repair the damage it would 
require 25 yards o material. 

“*T regret extremely to disappoint you, 
Madame,’ said Monsieur Francinet, ‘ but it 
would be holding out false hopes to say I could 
obtain it for you. I have had a long experience 
in my business, and I have never met with a tissue 
like it; and to get the identical thing will, I 
fear, be impossible. Beside, I believe that in 
the first place it was unique. T can give you 
stuffs very like it in design and colour in a tissue 
of our own epoch.’ 

«¢ An imitation, you mean, Monsieur? 0, 


‘No, no; by no means. My thoughts were 
a thousand miles away from that table, which 
has always ap to me absurd cackle. I 
simply refe to your success with your 
flowers when I said I believed you would find 
the blue dahlia. I beg to assure you that if I 
have thought of your affairs at all it was to 
assume that your fortune was the result of 
honesty and thrift.” 

.“T thank you,” he said, and, as if under the 
sway of deep feeling, he pressed my hand. After 
a moment of silence, he looked at me with a 
grave smile, and said, “And yet the legend of 
my old green velvet arm-chair is not altogether 
a fable.” 

“ Ah!” I cried, much puzzled. 

“No. I thank you for what you have said 
of my probity, for I am an honest man; but 
honesty, industry, and thrift have been but the 
‘aids to a providential blessing of which I was 
the recipient, for no more than you do I believe 
in what is called ‘ good luck,’ as our neighbours 
say. Would you like to hear my story?” 

“Very much indeed, dear Monsieur Gérard, 
if you consider me worthy of your confidence.” 

“Listen, then: My father was a skilful. u~- that would not at all do.’ ; : 
holsterer, and earned at his trade eight and.« | ‘Very well, Madame la Marquise, I will 
francs a day. As I was the only son, and a- | take your order and search for it, but at the 
my mother was & woman of great prudence, we outset I must say I fear that there will be no 
lived on this income in comfort, and even with | result.’ 

“¢ In the obscure corner of the shop I was now 
putting on the fringe of the fauteuil, and I had 
overheard all that had been said. I was keenly 
interested, and would have liked nothing better 
than to have seen and felt that lovely fabric, 
incomparable and so precious. But I was only 
eighteen, naturally shy, and there was nothing 
in either my position in life or my manners 
commend me to a grande dame or to put me 
forward in any way. 

‘¢ All at once Monsieur Francinet interrupted 
my busy thoughts : 

‘¢‘ Gérard, come here, if you please 

“I lef} my work and went toward him. The 
dealer met me half-way, holding out the beauti- 
ful brocade. 

“¢Tsn’t this beautiful stuff unique?’ 

“¢ Beautiful, yes,’ I replied; ‘as beautiful as 
if woven by the Blessed Lady from silk spun at 
her own wheel ; and marvellous too ; but undis- 
coverable? Perhaps not. I am inclined to 
think, Monsieur, as does Madame la Marquise, 
that it might be found in some chateau as 0 
as the Chateau de la Roche-Laude—some place 
in the provinces where the family will part with 
it for a good round sum.’ 

“Tf you think so, my lad,’ said the dealer: 
‘ why not take the job yourself? It is more 
for young legs than mine, which have done mé 
sixty years and more of service.’ 

“T replied that my work confined me to MY 
shop, and that I had no leisure left, except 
Sunday, to make the search. 


No! no! never let die! 
Your work shall e’er be 
Crowned with remembrance 
While long ages flee, 
And your birthday be kept 
With Time’s onward roll 
Till birthdays come not 
In “ God’s Home of the Soul.” 
From THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE BiRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 


Mur Short Story. 


THE OLD GREEN VELVET 
CHAIR. : 


(From the French of Jean Grange.) 
In the country where I live I have had as 
neighbours for a long time an old tapestry 
‘merchant who has retired from business after 
having made a fortune, and settled his three 
sons comfortably in life. 

If all neighbours resembled my dear and 
amiable friend, Monsieur Gérard, life would be 
less difficult than it is now. Lawyers, notaries, 
and all mischief-making fry would find their 
business considerably diminished, and earth 
would be—what I believe the good God intended 
it should be—a happy dwelling place. 

Peaceable and gentle, Monsieur Gérard exer- 
cised a good influence over his fellow creatures 
in our commune, and more than one little dis- 
agreement which might have grown from a 
difference of opinion into a law-suit; and 
marched stubbornly into a superior court, was 
sent by his private special pleading into the 
well of oblivion and covered by reconciliation. 

Now this, far and wide, was the opinion 
worthy people held of Monsieur Gérard. 

But, in ape of the esteem and friendship 
with which he was surrounded, envious people 
were not lacking to say disparaging things ; and 
some of these, at last, talked so boldly that 
many to whom our neighbour had endeared 
himself by his blameless life could not but hear 
the gossip, and the ap of it all was a story not 
quite creditable to the retired merchant. 

They said that his fortune was the result of a 
lucky find in an old green velvet chair which he 
had bought for twenty-five francs of a dealer in 
second-hand furniture; that, one day, opening 
this chair, he had found, stuffed in among the 
down and horsehair lining, a hundred thousand 
francs, in bank notes, w ich had been hidden 
there by an old miser who was afraid of thieves; 
that the miser, having died suddenly, had not 
.the power, even had he the will, to confess to 
any heir where the treasure was hidden. This 

was generally said, and finally came to be 
believed pene who regarded Monsieur Gérard 
with friendly feeling and faith. 


\ 
{ 


ease. 

«« But when my father had reached the age of 
forty-five, and I had attained eighteen years, he 
was stricken by a lingering illness which sapped 
all the strength out of his life, so that with all 
economy we could not continue to live as we 
had done, and our savings were coming to an 
end. I was at work, but, though industrious, I 
had not my father’s dexterity, and the most I 
could earn was five francs a day. My mother 
and I felt it our duty to quit our comfortable 
lodging and take one at a low rent, reducing 
our living to the system of poor laborers. This 
was the subject which wit much sadness we 
discussed by my father’s sick bed. 

“T looked forward to the time when I should 
have the ability and the knowledge to gain for 
my parents the comforts to which they had 
been accustomed. I would tell my mother 
often times of this dear aim of mine, though 
again and again she assured me that she did not 
regret the rigid economy which she was forced 
to observe. 

‘““T was one day at work in the shop of a 
dealer in second-hand furniture, re-covering 
chair which was to be re-sold, when I saw, 
entering the door, a lady no longer young, but 
still beautiful, who, by her dress and manner, 
proved herself a person of high rank and fashion. 
Beside that, her coupé and servants in livery 
expressed the rich quiet taste that can only be 
obtained by long possession of wealth and 
cultivation. 


’ 
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every well, then. We will give you five 
francs a day, and, instead of pushing your 
needle through fabrics, you can push our search 
through Paris for the green brocaded velvet. It 
js understood that, if any journeys outside 
of Paris are necessary, we will pay the expense.’ 

“Then she added, smiling : 

“< But we must put a limit to this luxurious 
caprice, and say that, if after five—or six— 
months’ search you have not found the tissue, 
we must admit with Monsieur Francinet that 
my brocaded velvet is unique, and _ exists 
nowhere out of the Chateau de la Roche- Laude.’ 

“The marquise gave me the sample, saying 
that she. would not accept tah merely 

proaching it closely or imitating it; but only 

e identical fabric woven by the same hand at 
the same loom. She added that, if I found the 
fabric, I must at once send a sample of it to her 
Chateau of la Roche-Laude, near Bauge, in the 
Maine-et-Loire, or, still better, bring it myself. 

“T have often thought, as I recall the sweet 
and affable manner of this beautiful and cultured 
woman, and her kindness to a poor lad, how 
unjust it is to call people above us in rank hard 

proud and grasping because their lot is noble 
and ours is humbler. You may imagine I lost 
no time in carrying the news to my dear mother. 
I was to be paid five francs a day by the Mar- 
quise de la Roche-Laude, for the agreeable work 
of walking through all the shops of Paris in 
search of the green velvet brocade; to find 
brokers, and dealers, and search pawnshops, 
and inspect dlers’ wares, and hunt up old 
families who might have this tissue and be willing 
to sell it for a good price. 

“T went to every old house in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain to which I could gain access; 
also to every old chateau in the Seine and in 
the Seine-et-Oise; I attended every sale of 
furniture and read every advertisement of family 
effects that could be had by purchase, private 
or public. I went to every private auction sale 
and every sheriff's auction, and to the sales of 
old museum duplicates; in fact, I taxed my 
very conscience, day by day, that I should 
leave no means untried by which I could search 
for the green brocaded velvet and honestly earn 
my five francs a day. 

“While I was prosecuting my search, two 
odd things happened. About two months after 
I accepted my mission, I thought I had got the 
brocaded velvet at last. . There was to be a sale 
of furniture at an old chateau in the Seine-et- 
Oise, where a great many well-known second- 
hand dealers and amateur collectors for man 
miles around would congregate; and there 
saw a roll of about thirty yards of green 
brocaded velvet, as I thought, identically of the 
same pattern and weave. I could not forbear a 
cry of joy and surprise. But, alas! it was not 
the same! Two small details in the design 
differed, and the lighter tint of green in the 
background was more accented. I was on the 
point of writing aboutit to Madame la Marquise, 
so beautiful was this fabric and so impossible 
did it appear to me to get anything better or as 
good, if I lost this chance. But after reflection 
I abstained. Had she not said and repeated 
that nothing but the identical thing—absolutely 
the same brocade—would suit her? And, I 
reasoned, if I could not be successful, I could at 
least be obedient. 

“The second incident was really startling. 
At the end of the fourth month I got to be so 
well known—I and my sample of green brocaded 
velvet—that all the second-hand shop-keepers 
began to laugh at me and call me ‘ Old Green 
Velvet Brocade.’ 

‘““*Here comes Old Green Velvet Brocade!’ 
they would cry whenever they saw me. 

‘But I did not mind their ridicule. On the 
contrary, it spurred me on to success. If by 

eir noisy mockery they would make others 


four to five francs, Madame la 


old green brocaded velvet, there was all the 
more hope of the news reaching the family who 
might be in possession of the very thing I 


wanted, and their raillery would be so much 
free advertising. 


aware that some one was searching for a web of 


near and far. 

‘One day, on going home, very tired after a 
search, I found a gentleman who said to me: 

‘ «Ts it true, Monsieur, that you are search- 
ing everywhere for twenty-five yards of old 
green brocaded velvet ?’ 

‘* ¢Tt is so, Monsieur.’ 

‘“«¢ And that you will pay any price for it?’ 

‘* ¢T will pay a good price, Monsieur, but not 
an extortionate one.’ 

‘© *\Vill you show me your stuff?’ 

‘* ¢ Certainly.’ 

‘ After examining it, he said to me: ‘I am 


a manufacturer of silk fabrics, and I will take 
upon myself to make you that identical brocade 
for 1,200 francs a yard. Be discreet and they 
will never know, for I can make it look as 
ancient as this by a processof myown. The people 
of the Chateau de la Roche- Laude are millionaires 
five times over; they care absolutely nothing 
what they pay for a picture or a horse, if it suits 
them. Why not pay this price and get it from 
me, and end the search? I 


guarantee that it 


shall be of the best silk and a perfect copy, and 


you can pay yourself two hundred francs on the 
yard. 


What do you say ?’ 

‘¢¢ No, Monsieur.’ 

‘¢¢ And why not ?’ 

‘+ ¢ Because what I seek is an authentic ancient 


brocade, and a replica of this century will 


not do.’ 

‘““*T tell you that I guarantee to produce the 
fabric so exactly that no one but an expert 
could tell the difference. The family de la 
Roche-Laude will ‘have perfect faith in its 
genuineness, and that it was made three hundred 
years ago. If you do not close with my offer 


you may as well go hang yourself, for I tell you 
that you will never fin 
have already told you the same thing.’ 


it. All the dealers 


‘“¢Then why do you come to me so confi- 
dently, saying that you can furnish the exact 


thing if I will let you make it for me?’ 


‘* « Because I can make it so nearly like what 
you have that only the most expert tissue- 
weaver could detect it; and, frankly, I thought 
you would be glad enough to treat with me and 
pay me twelve hundred francs the yard.’ 

‘“<¢ Ah, well, we are wasting each other’s time. 
Let us end this, Monsieur.’ 

‘““*¢ Come, now, I'll tell you what I'll do; I'll 
ive you three hundred francs a yard by cutting 
own. my own price.’ 

‘“¢Tf you gave me three thousand francs a 
yard, Monsieur, I should deeline it, and I have 
nothing more to say.’ 

«Well, you will find your mistake when it is 
too late. It is good to be honest, young man, 
but to be as honest as that this side of heaven 
does not pay.’ 


‘‘ My order had nearly expired when, almost 
at the last day, when I had given up hope, and 
merely to acquit myself of stern duty, and have 
nothing with which to reproach my conscience, 
I came upon a sale where there was a great deal 
of ancient and curious furniture and fabrics of 
many degrees of value. Among them I saw a 
huge roll of green stuff, and I went closer to it, 
with my sample, as usual, in my hand. I 
looked at it a long time, but only to find more 
and more points of resemblance, until at last it 
was impossible to believe it was not the identical 
fabric I sought. The broker put it up at 
25 francs a yard, and I was outbid up to 
42 francs, when it was knocked down to me. 
The same day I took my samples and my 
precious burden to the Chateau de la Roche- 
Laude, where the marquis and his wife received 
me as if I were a genuine worker of miracles. 
Their kindness was even warmer when they had 
accompanied me to the green chamber, where I 
placed the opened roll by the side of the velvet 
hangings of the room. 

‘¢ The resemblance was perfect ! 

‘They were so pleased that, I believe, had I 
charged them seven hundred francs a yard, they 
would have paid it. 

“JT asked them forty-two francs. They 
seemed satisfied, but nade me no offer of a 
bonus for my success. 

‘TI should be telling an untruth if I did not 


825 


me into contact would have charged her at least 
five hundred francs the yard for the ancient 
tissue. However, the affair was over, and I 
went back to my old work. 

=.‘ About three months after, as I was at work 
ona i seca Pao I received a summons from 
Monsieur le Marquis de la Roche-Laude, desiring 
me to call upon him at his Aétel in Paris, to 
which the family had come for the season. I 
went at once. 

‘**My dear sir,’ said the gallant nobleman, 
‘what do you say if I advance you the capital 
to start you out as a tapestry merchant in one 
of the best quarters of Paris, where there will 
be an excellent custom ?’ 

‘“«¢T should thank you from the bottom of my 
heart, Monsieur le Marquis, and I should prove 
to es by all in my power that your generosity 
and confidence were not misplaced.’ 

‘‘Then and there the Marquis de la Roche- 
Laude arranged for me to draw upon him for 
forty thousand francs at long credit, with no 
interest to pay. 

‘‘ And now, my friend, you have my story. 
It is true that fortune helped me, as the. vulgar 
gossip goes, but that I owed that fortune to 
industry and faithfulness, which gave me the 
kind patronage of the man who started me out 
in life, and but for whom I should still be an 
ordinary working-man instead of a retired 
merchant.” 

I asked dear Monsieur Gérard if I might tell 
this story, and he kindly gave me permission. 
So, gentle reader, you have it from me as I had 
it from him. 


TRAIN SOFTLY. 


In most gymnasia the training is confined 
mainly to the development of the muscular 
— by means of the arms and legs, and the 
idea is that most energetic exercise is necessary 
to that end. I believe, on the contrary, that 
moderate exercise of limited duration, continued 
daily, is more efficacious in enlarging and 
strengthening the muscles. Such exercise can 
be conduc with dumb-bells or clubs. In 
concert with Dr. Manca I have carried outa 
series of investigations in the strengthening of 
girls of from eight to thirteen years old by 
means of dumb-bells. Our experience was that 
fourteen days’ training sufficed to double or 
treble the strength of the arm, but I do not 
think that a like result would be reached by 
horizontal strain. In the experiments referred 
to, the girls stood before a metronome, holding 
in each hand a dumb-bell weighing three pounds; 
during the beat of one second the girls raised 
their arms as high as possible over their 
heads, lowering them with the beat of the next 
second, the movements being performed in 
time-rhythm until the arms were weary. 
girl of nine years, during the first three days, 
raised the dumb-bells daily 83 times before she 
was tired. After two weeks’ practice (twice a 
day) she reached a limit of 187 times. A thirteen- 
year-old girl averaged 160 times the first three 
days, and after two weeks’ practice reached 369 
times. 

Strange as it may appear, Dr. Gruber, of 
Berne, has shown that training not only 
increases the strength of the muscles, but 
results in their working with greater economy, 
i.e., less gas is exhaled, and consequently less 
nutrition is called for. 

Gymnastics for women is not designed for 
the attainment of extraordinary physical endur- 
ance, but for imparting ease and grace of 
motion. Dr. A. Mosso. 


qe 


é»MamMa: “ My dear, what ure you doing?” 
Little daughter: ‘‘ Making a dolly for my little 
sister.” Mamma: ‘ But you haven’t any little 
sister.” Little Daughter: ‘‘No, not yet, but 
Sally Stuckup has just got one, and I know we 
always get everything the Stuckups do.” 
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A MODEL TEMPERANCE 
ADDRESS. 


and a well-kept, comfortable home. And is it 
not more likely that the woman who is an 
abstainer will exert this kind of influence in a 


brings us to another consideration. If 
WOMEN ARE INCREASINGLY INTEMPERATE, 
what hope have we for future generations ? 


preter egret ae a who regu- ‘. much to-day of he: z 
forcible, more tem , more ve, than | larly indulges in the use of alcoholic liquors ? wi re "paces transmit to thelr children 
the f , which we have the pleasure to | Do we not know that very frequently even &/| not only physical likeness, but mental and 
print in full :— ; small mgr 6 alcohol will render a person spicitcial Wanees We know, too, that they 
On Wednesday, April 29th, the monthl exci , or irritable, or nervous? Is it not pass on to their little ones appetites and pas- 
meeting of the branch of the B also true that the constant use of alcohol makes | gions and tendencies. This terrible law of 
‘Women's Temperance Association was held at | other people indolent, careless, and dreamy. | heredity—for it is a terrible one—should make 
° The following , entitled | None of these characteristics are conducive to | every parent think. The writer of a prize 
“Women and Tem ” wri by Mrs A HAPPY AND COMFORTABLE HOME. essay on the “Case for Total Abstinence,” 


Besides, it is acknowledged on all hands to-day, 
that the habit of drinking in a woman is a more 
dangerous one, and the cause of even ter 
mischief than the same habitina man. Women, 
in general, are more delicately and sensitively 
organised, both physically and mentally, than: 
men, and are likely to fall an easier prey to the 
ravages of alcohol. It is said, too, that when 
once a woman has lost her self-respect, she falls 
more quickly, and to greater depths than do 
men; also that she is more difficult to reclaim. 
I remember that one of the first things which 
made me realise the terrible power of the 
appetite for drink was seeing a woman—she 
scarcely looked a woman, so degraded was she 
—carried on a hand-barrow by two policemen 
to the police-station, and followed by a shouting, 
jeering rabble. ‘ But cases like that are excep- 
tions,” some one will say. Thank God they 
are; but no one can nae | that there are many, 
and increasingly many of such sad exceptions. 
And even these exceptions by no means repre- 
sent the sum total of the women whose lives 
are being wrecked by alcohol. There are 
SECRET DRINKERS, 

of whom police-courts know nothing, but who 
are every whit as degraded as the poor creatures 
who do not hide their shame. It is everywhere 
admitted that habits of intemperance are in- 
creasing among women. And now think what 
that means. e very important consequence 
will be the impaired health and loss of vitality 
in women. Sir Andrew Clark, one of the most 
eminent pa says— Alcohol is a poison. 
Health is always in some way or other injured 
by it; benefited by it never.” Sir B. W. 
Richardson, M.D., says— Alcohol inflames the 
inner coat of the stomach, and causes it, to 
secrete unhealthy ic juice, which makes 
unhealthy blood, and produces unhealthy bodies. 
A man or a woman who abstains is healthy and 
safe ; a man or a woman who indulges at all is 
unsafe.” Dr. F. R. Lees, says— Health, 
strength, warmth, endurance, and vital power 
are all best upheld by abstinence.’ 


_ See 


ARE NOT SUCH OPINIONS AS THESE WORTH 
CONSIDERING ? 
Of course there are people who will say ‘“ But I 
have used alcohol inaderately all my life, and 
am none the worse for it.” Possibly not, to 
their knowledge. But yet the mischief may be 
working imperceptibly. I cannot emphasise 
this better than by quoting the gies of Dr. 
Andrew Smith, an eminent medical professor in 
New York. He, while recognising the fact that, 
in some cases of disease, misababes useful as a 
medicine, declares that the use of alcohol as a 
beverage, even to a so-called moderate extent, 
puts a person in a position in which the peril 
from an attack of pneumonia or other acute 
affection of the lungs is immensely increased. 
The vital resistance is broken down, and in pro- 
portion as alcohol is used in health, it becomes 
useless in disease, and not only so, but it impairs 
the usefulness of other remedies. This doctor 
does not hesitate to say that every drop of 
alcohol taken by a well man makes him less a 
well man, and that those who use alcohol and 
still remain in good health are enabled to do so 
by a reserve of vital power which they expend 
in this way, and which would otherwise be 
available in another direction. It is well known 
that there was no more careful observer of 
facts, and no man more honest in the deductions 
he drew from those facts, than the late Charles 
Darwin, and he wrote as follows :—‘‘I have 
been brought to the conviction from the very 
large experience of my father and grandfather, 
which has extended over a century, that no 
cause has led to so much suffering and inherited 
ill-health as the consumption of alcohol.”’ Notice, 
he says, ‘inherited ill-health.” That sentence 


says :—‘* Remembering the sure heredity of 
alcohol influence, women, for the children’s 
sake, if for no other cause, should be consistent 
abstainers.” I never can help feeling sad when 
I can see little children come into the world 
surrounded by all that will make it next to im- 
possible for them to be or happy. It 
always seems to me a terrible seeponathilicy to 
bring into this world a new human being who 
has no choice of its own in the matter, and who 
may live, either to bless us or curse us for our 
deed. Confronted by such things as these, 
does it not become a great and imperative 
duty to examine ourselves and see that there 
is nothing in us that will be a stumbling- 
block in the way of the little ones! Our Lord 
spoke very sternly of the guilt of those who 
shod cause one of his little ones to stumble. 
Oh! if we could win over all the women to the 
side of total abstinence, the victory would be 
almost won all along the line. There is another 
matter which every wise woman will take into 
consideration, and that is ° 
THE COST OF ALCOHOL. 

Mr. Spurgeon once said ‘‘ Economy is half the 
battle of life.’ Every careful housewife will 
agree with him there. The woman who has so 
many mouths to feed, and perhaps only a 
limited sum with which to feed them, knows 
that it makes a very great difference whether 
she lays out that sum profitably or not. Yet, 
are there not many careful housekeepers to 
whom the thought has never come that there is 
no such unprofitable way of ape) money as 
there is of spending it upon alcoholic liquors. 
It would be a matter of surprise to them, pro- 
bably, to learn that a gallon of ale, which costs 
1s. 8d., when analysed, is found to contain no 
more nourishment than is found in a penn 
loaf. The Lancet, prominent medical journ 
and not by any means published in the interests 
of temperance, says: “ Beef contains 207} 
grains of nourishment per thousand, while wine 
contains only 1} grains Hees thousand.” It is 
beyond doubt, therefore, that to buy bread and 
beef is very much cheaper than to buy beer and 
wine. That is one aspect of the case. Take 
another. A young man was asked what he 
thought would be the cost of beer for himself 
and family (three persons in all) for forty years, 
and his reply was, “‘ Oh, about £30”; whereas, 
if they only spent 64d. per day (a moderate 
estimate for three persons) it would amount to 

NO LESS A SUM THAN £1,200. 
If we could make everybody a total abstainer 
we should have little, if any, need for poor rates 
and workhouses and charity relief funds. For 
we must bear in mind that the above estimate 
is a very moderate one indeed. Many a man 
who earns thirty shillings a week spends ten of 
it in drink, and there are thousands who spend 
esto than that. But there is another way in 
which 


Although the temperance question is a many- 
emits Otay mack ear ie ga some it 1s 
say m new. Temperance 
workers to-day must be content with sa; 
hat is true. And it may be well here to 
the fact, that to speak 
[.@B¥C’ THE TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL’ 


and its effects, is a much easier thing to-day 
than it was when —— teaching was new. 
One of the pioneers of the movement related to 
a large au in Newcastle-on-Tyne that, 


P 


mre people nowadays, the word tem ce 
far 


‘thin end of the wedge.” When we consider 
that d’s drink bill for last year amounted 
to £142,000,000 sterling, it is very evident 
that much remains to be done before England 
will be a sober nation. I have chosen as the 
subject of my paper, ‘Total abstinence in its 
relation to women,” because I believe that 
woman may do more to further the spread of 
total abstinence Laieag oP than anything else. 
Let us consider for a little while the position 
which woman holds—the influence she exerts. 
Some years ago, Mr. W. T. Stead published an 
article in the Review of Reviews, in which he 
stated that the do of many great men had 
been due to 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 
not always, and necessarily, bad women, though 
some of them had been that; but women who 
had exercised great powers of fascination and 
ihe rot in wrong or mistaken directions. 
r. Stead gave instances from ancient and 

modern history which fully bore out his state- 
ment. But fortunately, there have been, and 
are, great men who willingly admit that they 
owe everything to the wise and loving and 

ious influence of some good woman. 

dent Garfield’s mother certainly sent him 
to the ‘‘White House,” and the late Earl 
Beaconsfield felt that his wife had helped 
towards the making of his career. We all 
know, too, that Mr. Gladstone is ever ready to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to his wife. 
Now we who write and read this paper move 
in narrower ways of life than these, and so it is 
easy for us to imagine that we have no influence. 
But we have! Every woman is to-day influencing 
somebody. Especially is this the case with the 
women who are wives and mothers. They are, 
er should be, the “‘ home-makers,” though, alas! 
‘‘home-breaker” would be a fitter term to use 
concerning some women. I remember the 
Bishop of Newcastle once saying in a large 
public meeting, that if he were a working-man 
and had for a wife an idle slatternly woman, 
who 

LOOKED LIKE A BOLSTER SET UP ON END 


and tied round the middle, he would, in all 
robability, seek the comfort denied him at 
one in the public-house. In all probability 
there are men to-day who would never have 
begun to frequent the public-house at all but 
that they found it a more attractive place than 
their own home. So bad habits were formed ; 
for the man who seeks his comfort in the public- 
house must drink, and we know that alcohol 
creates an appetite for itself which is much 
more easily aroused than allayed. Women may 
do a great deal to influence their husbands and 
children aright by a bright, cheery presence, 


DRINK IS A CAUSE OF LOSS 
to the people of this country. There is no 
trade into which so large a sum of money is put 
as the drink trade which employs so few workers 
to carry it on. For instance, in a single year 
150 men employed in a well-known distillery 
produced whiskey which sold for a million and 
a half pounds. To get the same price for 
manufactured goods, cloth or linen, it would 
have been necessary to employ from 1,200 to 
1,500 persons, and it has been reckoned that if 
all the money paid for making drink in this 
country were applied to paying persons for doing 
other kinds of work, employment would be 
found for at least 1,200,000 more persons than 
can at present get work. Surely such argu- 
ments as these should have weight with women, 
especially when we remember how many at 
present, however willing to work, find it impos- 
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sible to obtain employment. And now, what 
about the duties and responsibilities of those 
women who have already taken their stand on 
the side of total abstinence? So many of us 
_ gre content with having taken that stand, and 

feel that our duty ends there. But what were 
our Lord’s words to St. Peter on the duty of 
those whom the truth had made free? ‘ When 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 
Surely he would say the same to-day in relation 
to this matter. Could we not all, if we tried, 


DO MORE THAN WE HAVE DONE 
bosctively i msaenee others? Our neighbours, by 
inviti em to accompany us to temperance 

id ? Our children by talking to them, and 

ing to make them acquainted with some of the 

of alcohol and its action on the human 

body and mind and soul? There is a capital little 
“oat which ought to be in the hands of every 
woman whois anabstainer. It is ‘‘ Doctors and 
, ene Mert is published at 6s. per 100 by the 
United Kingdom Bitian ce. Our branch here has 
just p @ number for distribution, and it 
will supply us with many a powerful ent 
in favour of our cause. And then we all have 
in our hands the all powerful beeps ies of prayer. 
Let us use it daily. God sees the misery, 
and pain, and care and sin which are the results 
of strong drink. What must they ap to 
Him ? And does He not care ? But He can 
only work through us, and the more we pray, 
the more we pre ourselves for service. 
Jesus Christ knew what would be the result 
when He said to His disciples, ‘“‘ Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest that He will send 
forth labourers into His harvest.” When the 
Lord lays it upon our hearts fo DEA: fervently and 


smn, then we s continually 
finding out how much we cando. ‘More things 


a wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of.” 

An unanimous vote for woman’s suffrage was 
taken at the close of the meeting. 


‘*PROVERBIAL WISDOM.”’ 


Some familiar phrases have been originally said 
by people not at all otherwise famous as sayers of 
smart things. A Madame Cornuel was the 
original author of the phrase, ‘‘ No man isa hero 
tohis valet! ’” One Harel said, ‘“‘ Speech was given 
to man to disguise his thoughts.” An obscure 
journalist invented a phrase that was immensely 
regs in France as having been uttered by 

e Bourbon Prince, who was restored to the 
French throne in 1814 as Charles X. He was 
credited with assuring the nation that he would 
not revive old abuses, in the following phrase : 
“Nothing is altered: there is only one French- 
man the more in France.” 

‘A nation of shopkeepers,” applied to Eng- 
land and her people, though generally attributed 
to Napoleon the First, really occurs in Adam 
Smith’s “‘ Wealth of Nations.” ‘The pen is 
mightier than the sword " is the saying of Bulwer 
Lytton. “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 
is from Keats. ‘The heart that has truly 
loved never forgets,” belongs to Tom Moore ; 80 
does “ The luxury of woe,” and “The trail of 
the serpent is over them all.” ‘To live in 
hearts we leave behind is not to die,” was the 
pretty saying of Campbell; and his also is 
: Coming events cast their shadow before.” 
* Plain living and high thinking,” was Words- 
worth’s ideal. ‘ Rose like a rocket and fell like 
its stick,” was said, as incorrectly as smartly, by 
Thomas Paine, of Burke. ‘‘ Variety’s the very 
spice of life that gives it all its flavour” is not 
quite the sentiment that we expect from the 
excellent Cowper, but he said it. It was he 
also who wanted ‘ A lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness,’ and who declared that ‘‘God made the 
country, man the town.” 

“ Alliteration’s artful aid” was spoken of by 
the little-read poet Churchill. ' Pursues the 
even tenor of his way’ was the phrase of a 

ishop of London in the last century, Dr. 

orteous. ‘The pink of perfection” was 
originated by Oliver Goldsmith; so were 
‘ Measures, not men,” and “Man wants but 
noe here below, nor wants that little long.” 
f ray, the author of the “‘ Elegy,” is responsible 
or many popular phrases, amongst them, “ Full 
many a gem of purest ray serene,” ‘To waste 
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its sweetness on the desert air,” ‘“‘ This pleasing, 
anxious being,” ‘‘ The paths of glory lead but to 
the grave,” and ‘“‘ Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis 
folly to be wise.” 

Dr. Johnson gave us “Hell is paved with 
good intentions,”’ ‘To point a moral and adorn 
a tale,” ‘‘ and ‘‘ Who lives to please must please 
to live.” One of his best phrases is the descrip- 
tion of second as “The triumph of 
Hope over Experience.” He also said, ‘‘ Who 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” which he 
gave as a “reduction to absurdity” of the 
theory that only a poet should attempt to be a 
judge of poetry; and he uttered the mischievous 
sa , “Claret for boys, port for men, but 
brandy for heroes.” 

Pope and Burns are respectively the authors 
of more familiar phrases anybody else but 
Shakespeare in modern times. Here are a few 
of Pope’s :—‘‘ Shoot folly as she flies”; ‘‘ Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast”; ‘“ Man 
never is but always to be blessed’; ‘‘ Whatever 
is, is right’; ‘‘ The proper study of mankind is 
man”’; ‘Grows with his growth, and strengthens 
with his strength ’’; “Order is Heaven’s first 
law’; ‘‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow’’; ‘‘ Honour and shame from no 
condition rise; act well your part, there all the 
honour lies’’; ‘*‘ An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God’; ‘Thou wert my Guide, 
Philosopher and Friend”; ‘“‘ Every woman is 
at heart a rake’; ‘‘ Woman’s at best a contra- 
diction still”; '‘ Just as the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined’’; ‘‘Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree”; ‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing”; “To err is human, to 
forgive divine”; ‘‘ Beauty draws us with a 
single hair’’; ‘‘ Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread”; ‘‘Damn with faint praise”; ‘‘ The 
many-headed monster,” for the public ; and an 
endless number of other equally familiar and 
effective phrases took their rise in the little 
Hunchback’s clever brain. 


A few specimens of Burns’s happy phrases 
are :—‘‘ The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
gang aft a-gley”; ‘‘ The fear o’ hell’s the hang- 
man’s whip to haud the wretch in order” ; 
‘‘But pleasures are like poppies spread; you 
seize the flower, its bloom is shed”; ‘‘O, wad 
some power the giftie gie us, to see ourselves 
as ithers see us”’; “‘ Man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn ”’; “ Nursing 
her wrath to keep it warm”; ‘ The mirth and 
fun grew fast and furious”; ‘‘ What’s done we 
partly may compute, but know not what's 
resisted’’; ‘‘ Princes and lords are but the 
breath of kings”; ‘‘ The rank is but the guinea’s 
stamp, a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

But it is from Shakespeare (next to the Bible) 
that the gleaner of happy phrases reaps the 
richest harvest. With his sayings that are both 
memorable and remembered it would be easy 
to fill columns, but a few must suffice for the 
present occasion :— 

‘‘ Honest water which ne’er left men in the 
mire;’ ‘“‘ The Gods are just and of our pleasant 
vices make instruments to plague us ”’; “‘ Violets 
sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes”; ‘“‘ Some- 
times we are devils to ourselves, when we 
will tempt the frailty of our powers, presuming 
on their changeful potency’’; ‘‘ An infinite 
deal of nothing ”’ ;, “‘ His reasons are two grains 
of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff”; ‘‘ She is 
just as high as my heart”; “The floor of 
heaven is thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold”; ‘‘ One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin”; ‘Perseverance keeps honour 
bright; to have done is to hang like a rusty 
mail in monumental mockery’’; ‘There are 
more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy ” ; ‘‘ When maidens 
sue, men give like Gods”; ‘‘ The many-headed 
multitude ;”’ ‘‘ There have been many great men 
that flattered the people that ne’er loved thein "’ ; 
‘Men shut their doors against a setting sun” ; 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men that 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune”’; ‘*‘ The 
first bringer of unwelcome news hath: but a 
losing office” ; 
in himself, nor is not moved with concourse of 
sweet sounds, is fit for treasons, stratagems, 
and discords”’; ‘‘ What’s in a name? A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet” 


“The man that hath no music | 
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were deceivers ever"; ‘‘I must also feel it like 
a man”; ‘ For’what is wedlock forcéd but a 
hell?” ‘“Curled darlings’’; ‘“‘A young man 
married is a man that’s marred"; “I do 
all that does become a man, who dares do more 
is none”; ‘ The lover like furnace with 
a woful sonnet made to tress’ eyebrow ” ; 
“Doubt truth to be a liar, but never 
doubt I love”; “There are no _ tricks 
in plain and simple faith’; ‘“ Love knows 
it is a greater grief to bear love's 
wrong, than hate’s known injury *s * Love 
is not love which alters when it alteration 
finds’; ‘“‘ He that made us with such dis- 
course, looking before and after”; “ the 
world’s a stage and all the men and women 
merely payers “Life is as tedious as a 
twice-told tale, vexing the dull ear of a drowsy 
man’; ‘“ Love is blind and lovers cannot see 
the pretty follies that themselves commit” ; 
“Like patience on a monument smiling at 
grief’; ‘* Love is merely a madness” ; 
“ Jealousy, the green-eyed monster ".;- ‘ Trifles 
light as air are to the jealous confirmation strong 
as holy writ”; ‘‘The native hue of resolution 
is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought”; 
‘A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that 
hears it”; ‘Dost thou think that, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale”; ‘The jury, passing on the, 
pris’ner’s life may, in the sworn twelve, have a 
thief or two guiltier than those they try ”’; ‘‘ For 
thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings 
that then I’d scorn to change my lot with 
kings”; ‘‘’Twere all one if I should love a 
bright particular star’’; ‘‘ Kindness in women 
not their beauteous looks shall win my love ”; 
“Neither a borrower nor a lender be”; 
“Gravelled for lack of matter’; ‘‘ There’s 
such divinity both hedge a king’’; ‘‘ Sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child”; ‘‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind, thou art 
not so unkind as man’s ingratitude’; ‘“‘ Men 
have died from time to time and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love”; ‘The lunatic, 
the lover, and the poet are of imagination 


all compact”; ‘The poet's eye in finest 
frenzy rolling’; ‘A local habitation and 
a name”; ‘He that is robbed not wanting 


what is stolen, let him not know it and he’s not 
robbed at all”; ‘‘ Your if is the only peace- 
maker; much virtue in an if"; ‘‘ Knowledge, 
the wing with which we fly to heaven”’; ‘‘ Con- 
ceit in weakest bodies strongest works”; “I 
will chide no breather but myself, of whom I 
know most faults’’; ‘‘ Home-keeping youth 
have ever homely wits"; ‘‘ Not another com 

fort like to this succeeds in unknown fate” ; 
‘How bitter a thing it is to look into happi 

ness through another man’s eyes”; ‘I have 
that within which passeth show”; ‘ Every 
one can master a grief but he that has 
it’; ‘He doth bestride the narrow world 
like a Colossus”; ‘“ Bears his blushing honours 
thick upon hin’’; “ Rich gifts wax poor when 
gives prove unkind"; ‘‘ Words are easy like 
tle wind, faithful friends are hard to find” 

“ Nought’s had, all’s spent, when our desire’s 
had without content” ; ‘‘ Conscience does make 
cowards of usall’’; ‘* We havescotched the snake, 
not killed it’; ‘Ill blows the wind that profits 
nobody”; “ Beauty provoketh thieves sooner 
than gold’; “Spirits are not finely touched 
but to fine issues"; ‘My way of life is fallen 
into the sere and yellow leaf”; ‘“ Lean and 
slippered pantaloon”; ‘ Sweet are the uses of 
adversity ”; “The primrose path of dalliance” ; 
“Tear a passion to tatters’; “Suit the action 
to the word’; ‘Make the judicious grieve ” ; 
“Lilies that fester smell far worse than 
weeds”; “Fling away ambition, by that sin 
fell the angels’; ‘* A custom more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance”; ‘' Daffo- 
dils that come before the swallow dares”; 
“Out of the nettle danger pluck the flower 
safety’; ‘The devil can cite Scripture 
for his purpose’; ‘How far that little 
candle throws his beams, so shines a good 
decd in a naughty world”; ‘Those friends 
thou hast and their adoption tried, grapple 
them to thy soul with hooks of steel” ; 


1 Thank heaven fasting for a good man’s love.’g 


Here I stop, not because the matter is 


‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? "' ; | exhausted, but that | fear my reader's patience 


‘‘ Mirth cannot move a soul in agony’; ‘*‘ Men 


may be less extensive. 
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WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


WE are obliged to go to press before the 
result of Mr. Faithfull Begg’s Bill is known. 
It is, apparently, extremely unlikely that 
there will be a division, and this, as Mr. 
Walter McLaren has pointed out, must be 
admitted to be largely the fault of Mr. 
Balfour. Itis not, however, a matter upon 
which we should be wise in expressing any 
resentment towards him; for, although we 
should naturally feel great satisfaction in 
knowing that the House of Commons had 
been proved to be willing to pass the second 
reading of this Bill, yet we could not expect 
that the Government would now give prac- 
tical effect to the resolution. Thereare atleast 
five years of life still, unforeseen accidents 
apart, before the present Government. 
But it is a well understood principle in 
English politics that the introduction of a 
new class to the franchise necessitates a 
fresh appeal to the electorate. If, there- 
fore, the House of Commons were to pass 
the second reading of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Bill, the natural result, from the strictly 
logical point of view, would be that the 
Government should forthwith arrange for 
the admission to the_ranks of the electors 
of those new voters whom a Parliamentary 


ee 


majority had declared should be enfran- 
chised. When this had been done the next 
necessary step would be to dissolve Parlia- 
ment and have another general election. 
Though we may consider that it would be 
perfectly proper for this course of events to 
be followed out, we must, as practical people, 
admit that nothing of the kind is likely to 


be done. A sincere sympathiser, therefore, 
may conclude, as Mr. Balfour has apparently 


division this Session. Again, as time goes 
on, and a new election looms imminently 
before the anxious eyes of members, they 
become more desirous of not giving grave 
offence to any large section of the community. 
Thus another year or two may better our 
prospects of a favourable division in this 
Parliament. 

tis, unfortunately, still the case that there 


area considerable proportion of women, even 
amongst those who profess an interest in 
politics, who are not prepared to claim for 
themselves and for their sex“the pawer of 
influencing political action in the only 
effective manner—namely, by giving votes 


at elections. The Women’s Liberal organi- 
sations were sharply divided upon this 
question a few years ago. A considerable 
number of them openly avowed that they 
cared much more for the success of the 
party than they did for their own sex’s en- 


franchisement. This wasbad. The greater 


number, however, of the active and more 
democratic members of the original Asso- 
ciation remained in organisation as the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, and therefore 
pledged to support Woman’s Suffrage as 
amongst the first of their objects. The 


question even amidst them of how they 


were to promote it appears to have remained 
unsettled. The report, given elsewhere, of 
the discussion at the annual meeting of the 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. of 


Women’s Liberal Associations shows that 
a majority amongst them are not yet edu- 
cated up to the point of refusing to accept 


and work for any Liberal candidate who is’ 


not prepared to pledge himself to vote for 
Woman’s Suffrage. But, unless this is 
done, nothing else can be of any avail. 
Persuasion and remonstrance and _ logic 
have been tried abundantly to convert some 
Liberals to faith in Liberal principles. 
These have failed in too many cases. There 
never was a truer word spoken than ‘‘ who 
would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow,” and until women are prepared to 
« strike the blow” for their own freedom 
there is but little prospect of their obtain- 
ing it. 

It is no doubt asking rather a hard thing 
in some cases to demand that a man, who 
in every other respect pleases his party, 
shall either stand aside or be deprived of 
all assistance from women’s organisations, 
because he is an enemy to their pofitical 
equality. Mrs. Duncan McLaren herself, 
though a firm supporter of the general 
principle that women should only work for 
the return to Parliament of men who are 
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done, that there would be no real gain to 
the Woman’s Suffrage cause in taking a 
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willing to recognise the political existence 
of women, yet threw all her influence into 
the seale on behalf of Mr. John Morley, 
notwithstanding his declaration that he in- 
tended to vote against Woman's Suffrage. 
But cases of men of such special party 
importance are rare. In the enormous 
majority of cases there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding some other man in every 
other respect equally suitable with our 
antagonist to be the Liberal candidate, and 
who would be chosen as such if it were dis- 
tinctly understood that only a man prepared 
to pledge himself for the voting of women 
would receive the help of women. It is 
well known that atone of the recentelections, 
while our arch-enemy, Mr. Gladstone, 
retained power, word was sent round from 
the headquarters of Liberal organisation 
that no ladies were to be invited to speak 
from the Liberal platforms or to take any 
separate share in the electoral work. As 
the Conservative ladies continued their 
efforts unabated, however, it was speedily 
found necessary to withdraw this mandate. 
Liberal candidates cannot now do without 
women’s help. The work that women have 
proved themselves both able and willing to 
do in elections has been so valuable that no 
politicians can afford to disregard the 
importance of it. None, therefore, of them 
would venture to continue the illogical and 
the insulting pretence that women can be fit 
to do the dirtiest work of an election, 
canvassing voters, and yet not be fit to 
perform the simple task of casting a ballot, 
if only the women: themselves would make 
it quite clear that for a person who thinks 
thus they would do no work. Mr. 
Labouchere, as we know, has suggested 
that it would be more reasonable to give the 
suffrage to rabbits than to women. The 
Southport Women’s Liberal League, which 
has taken the lead in the effort to induce the 
Women’s Liberal ‘Federation Branches 
generally to pledge themselves not to vote 
for anti-suffrage candidates, was moved todo 
so by the observation of Captain Naylor Ley- 
land, that he, for his part, would rather give 
the vote to the donkey-boys on the beach 
than to the women ratepayers. So long as 
women are not prepared to resent such 
language as this, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that practical politicians will regard 
them as of no account. 

It is surprising that any women can fail 
to perceive that, so long as their exclusion 
from the vote continues, their power to help 
any good cause, and to retard any injustice, 
is but small. . The stigma of incapacity for 
forming an opinion thus placed on them 
makes their views despised. The lack of 
power to enforce those views by a vote 
leads to their being practically ignored. 
Women who care for any cause must 
surely perceive that to be indifferent to 
having the vote is the same thing as it 
would be to refuse taking a knife to cut @ 
rope that held them. But so long as women 
themselves do not rebel, Laboucheres will 
continue to insult and pasty leaders to 
flout women. 
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James’-street, Buckingham-gate, London, 8.W., | 
and Thursday, 


on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
June 2nd, 38rd and 4th, at 10 a.m. 


Willard, Rev.Canon Barker, Miss Agnes Weston. 
Solos by Mrs. Katharine Fiske (Chicago). 
Tickets 3s., 2s., and 1s., may be obtained of Mr. 
H. J. Osborn, 112, Fleet-street, E.C.; or 
B.W.T.A. Offices, 47, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, June 2nd, 
8rd, 4th, the National Council Meetings take 
place in Westminster Chapel, James-street, 
5S.W. Sessions, 10 a.m.; 2.30 p.m. Open to 
the public. Seats reserved for members of the 
B.W.T.A. Tickets obtainable on or after May 
14th, of Miss Hunt, Secretary, 47, Victoria- 
street, S.W. A Loyal Temperance Legion 
Meeting on Tuesday, 6.30 p.m., will be conducted 
by Mrs. Northam Fields. A ‘“Y’ Meeting, 


| Wednesday, 7 p.m. (President, the Hon. Mrs. 


| 


Bertrand Russell), will have as speaker Miss 
Agnes Weston. There will be a presentation to 
Lady Henry Somerset for the Industrial Farm 
Home. Singing by White Ribbon Choir, con- 


| ducted by Miss Rose Andrews. 


Ample arrangements have been made for 


| seating non-delegates in seats reserved for them 
| at the Council Meetings in Westminster Chapel. 
' Tea will be served to delegates at 6d. each in 
| the School Room of the Chapel, from 4 to 
| 5.80 p.m., June 2nd, 3rd, 4th. The South- 
, Western Railway have arranged excursion 


The accounts will be presented, officers | 


elected, and all necessary business transacted. 
Arrangements for the Council are rapidly 
nearing completion. Delegates’ credentials have 


been forwarded to all representatives on the | 


register, and should any not have reached their 
destination, the secretary will be glad to be 
informed. 

Branch secretaries are reminded that there 
are still nearly 200 local report forms which 
have not been returned ; it would greatly help 


the work if they could be sent in without any | 


further delay.—GrrtrupE Hvunt, Secretary. 


ORGANISATION DEPARTMENT. 


Metropolitan B.W.T.A. services, arranged in 
about 100 churches and halls, on Sunday, May 


| tributed £2 10s.; 
The twentieth annual council will begin with | 


31st; there will be a special gathering in Union | 


Chapel, Islington, at 3.80 p.m., speaker, Miss 
Agnes Weston. 


On Monday, June Ist, there is devotional day, , Kershaw, 


| 


' Crouch End, 


to April 30th, 1896. 


tickets to London for one week from June Ist. 
See local stations for particulars. 
HELEN L. Hoop, Superintendent. 


INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME. 


Contributions not previously acknowledged, 
For the Isabel Somerset 


Cottage :—Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Boden, Miss 
Bowden, Miss Borlase, Miss Bristow, Mrs. 
Cameron, Miss Conybeare, Mrs. Crossfield, 


Mrs. Henry Davison, Mrs. Drysdale, Miss 
Evans, Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. Hotchkiss, Mrs. 
Hindley, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. John H. Lile, 
Mrs. Lyal, Miss M. M. Lury, Mrs. Mawson, 
Mrs. McLaren, Miss Phillips, Miss Ridley, Mrs. 
Richardson, Hon. Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Schofield, 


Miss Edith Sessions, Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Mrs. | 
Tomkinson, Mrs. Walker, Miss A. FE. Weston, | 


Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Wintringham have each con- 
Mrs. Lamb, £1 14s.; Mrs. 
Lakin, 10s.; Mrs. Irwin, 5s.; Mrs. Miller, £1. 

Other contributions, exclusive of wheels, are: 
Birmingham Branch, £51 188.; Birmingham 
“Y's,” £3 3s.; Dartford Branch, 12s. 6d.; 
5s.; Folkestone, 15s.; (Miss 
De Crespigny) Highbury Branch, £1 5s.; Mrs. 
through Christchurch Branch, 


11 a.m. to 5 p.m., at Westminster Town Hall, | £15 16s. 6d.; Maidenhead, £3 12s.; Newbury 
S.W. (close to St. James’s Park Station), the | Branch, £25; Rotherham Branch, £1 1s.; Tom 


Lady Henry Somerset will 


reside, and_the , Brown Tent, I. O. R., per Farringdon Branch, 


speakers are Miss F. E. Willard, Rev. Hugh | for ‘‘ May Hughes” Room, £5; Truro Branch, 
Price Hughes, Miss Agnes Weston, Mrs. Pearsall | £6 6s.; Tynemouth Branch, £1 1s.; Stoke 
Siuith, the Rev. F.B. Meyer, Miss Douglas Dale; , Newington Branch, £21 11s. 8d. 


wlso solos by Miss Macgregor and Miss Jean 


Annual subscriptions have been promised :— 


Mrs. Hindley, £2 2s.; Mrs. William Jones, 
£2 2s.; Mrs. Johnson, £1 1s.; Miss M. M. 
Lury, £1 1s.; Mrs. Massingberd, £1 1s.; Mrs. 
Mawson, £2 2s.: Hon. Mrs. Russell, £1 1s.; 
Mrs. Rathbone, £2; Miss Rathbone, £1; 
Mrs. Tomkinson, £1; Mrs. Fielden Thorp; 
Miss’ Agnes E. Weston, £5 5s.; Mrs. 
Wintringham, £6; Mrs. J. Wilson, £2; A 
Well-Wisher, 5s. 

Donations :—S. Fennel Barnard, Esq., £10; 
Miss F. Power Cobbe, £10; Edward Clifford, 
Esq., £5; Miss Christiana Collie, £1 1s.; Miss 
Ada Eatien, £3; Mrs. Massingberd, £10; 
Samuel Smith, Esq., M.P., £5; John Thomas- 
son, Esq., £10; per Mrs. Tomkinson, £5; Mrs. 
Wells, £5; Rev. John Walker, £15 10s. 9d. 
(church coll.); Lady K. Somerset (balance of 
wedding gift), £15. 

Contributions of articles have been received : 
Blackheath, cushions and fancy articles; 
Christ Church, through Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
‘*Sacred Biographies”; Frances Willard ‘ Y's,” 
pillow slips; per Mrs. Lovitt, Loyal Temperance 
Legion, Maidstone, Pictures; per Miss Prior, 
Leicester ‘‘ Y’s,” pillow slips and bolsters ; per 
Miss Evans, Mrs. Avery, Tulse Hill, blankets ; 
Mrs. Spoor, tablecloths and pillow cases. 


Dear Sisters of the N.3.W.T.A.—In sending 
you this, my last official statement as Secretary 
of the Industrial Farm Home, allow me to thank 
you one and all for the loving courtesy you 
have always manifested towards me in connec- 
tion with this work. As the home is now 
opened, a large part of the secretarial work can 
be more easily and economically done at 
Duxhurst, so that my services will not be longer 
required in this capacity, but at Lady Henry 
Somerset’s request I shall continue to speak for 
the branches when invited to do so as heretofore. 

You will all be glad to know that I am hoping 
to open a Farm Home for Rescue Inebricty 
cases which cannot be received at Duxhurst. 
Please in future mark all letters for me, Personal. 
—Yours faithfully in the work, 

SaRAH J. ANDERSON Brown, 
Supt. Health and Hygiene Dept. 


LOYAL TEMPERANCE LEGION SUPPLIES. 


‘Questions Answered,'’ 4s. 4d. 
‘‘ Loyal Temperance Legion." 
Pledge Cards, $d. 

Lesson Manuale, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 3d. each. 

Membership Certificate, 4d. 

Sample Package of 14 Picture Leaflets, 2d. 

10 Little Folks’ Leaflets, 14d. 
5 Loyal Leaflets, 14d. 

12 National L.T.L. Leaflets, 6d. 


What is it?’ 1d. 


9 ” 


Marching Songs, Nos. 1 and 2, 5d. each. 


No, 3, 74d. 


Marching Song Hymn Sheets, 4d. 


Address: THE SECRETARY, Literature De- 


Hunter. This is open to the public. Hymn! Mrs. Carter, 10s.; Mrs. Boden, £2 2s.; Miss | partment, B.W.T.A. Offices, Albany Buildings, 
| Bristow, £2 2s.; Madam Sarah Grand, £2 2s.; | 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
| | 


book used—‘ Sacred Songs and Solos.” 


And hase very different and higher class cirnulation than that of any other 1d. journal for women. 
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Interests, and also with Woman's Suffrage, Temperance, 


May 21, 1896. 


We deal with all Domestic and Personal 


Changelistic Department. 


METROPOLITAN B.W.T.A. SUNDAY, 


May 81st, IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 20TH ANNUAL CouncmL oF THE B.W.T.A. 


The following is a list of the Clergy and Ministers who have already most kindly opened their Churches and Halls to our penser on 
y Afternoon and Bren ngs May 38ist, either for the full service or for an after-meeting. This list is of special interest to 
ould be preserved for reference. 

Secretaries of all Metropolitan Branches are earnestly asked to read over very carefully the list of Churches where Special Services will 
be held, and to depute workers, who will be ready to distribute bills about the forthcoming great meetings, and also be prepared to take 
pledges and to secure new members for our Association. 

Special Attention is also drawn to the All Day Devotional Meeting in Westminster Town Hall, on June Ist. Lady Henry Somerset, 
Miss Willard, The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, The Rev. F. B. Meyer, Miss Weston, and Miss Douglas Dale will be the speakers. 

May we once more remind our London Secretaries to see that this important meeting for prayer and spiritual oeP is well given out to 
all their members, that we may unitedly seek the guidance and direction so greatly needed for our forthcoming Council. 

Mary C. Gornam, Evangelistic Superintendent. 


This List is not yet complete. 


Place. Church or i Munister. Speaker. 
yam ‘i : fe Islington Chapel oes ae Rev. Robt. Berry, D.D. Mrs. McKinnon. 
Barns’ Se oes Arundel Square Congregational Rev. John Jameson Mrs. Pearson. 
Mildmay Park .... Wesleyan ae aie tae Rev. R. Foster ... Mrs. Shaw. 
Totteridge... Entrance to 6 Oakleigh Park Rev. John Milnes Mrs. Ramsey. 
City Road ... aes Congregational est aes Rev. J. E. Tinli Mr. F. Cowley. 
Wood Green es Finsbury Road Baptist den ve Rev. W. W. Haines Miss Lees. 
Tottenham wee Earlsmead Hall, Baptist Christian... Rev. J. Mallett Mrs. Griffiths 
Harringay ... ae Duckett Road Baptist ree Rev. W. Frith ... Mrs. Dann. 
Islington... are Church Passage Mr. R. W. Lealey Mrs. Milne 
Islington ... ae Packington Street Rev. W. O’Meir ; Mrs. Steel 
Canonbury ... ose Harecourt Chapel... ea Rev. Lawson Forster ... Mrs. Atkey 
Harringay, Mattis Road ... ... Harrin; imitive Methodist Rev. W. Eccles... Mrs. Fehr. 
Caledonian Road, King’s Cross... Methodist Free Church Rev. G. H. Turner Mrs. Fisk. 
Tottenham aes are .... Edmonton Congregational ... Rev. J. Bagley ... aes Mr. Shilton Collins. 
Crouch End The Grove Mission Soe Mr. Synes, Superintendent Mrs. Cherry. 
Hornsey St. Mary’s Hall sa ae ~ cae Mr. F. Sherlock. 


Enfald 


"Afternoon Meetings. 
Union Chapel, Great Central Meeting... dk 
Christ Church Congregational : eee sas 


Rev. W. Harwood 
Rev. Geo. Spicer 


Miss Agnes Weston. 
Mrs. Griffiths. 


W.Cc. 
Great Queen Street Wesleyan Bee Rev. J. Barnham Mrs. Morley. 
W. 
Notting Hill ane St. James’ Square, Notting Hill Dr. J. A. Brooks Mrs. Tomkinson. 
St. Peter’s Park ... Sutherland Avenue, Wesleyan Rev. G. Sanderson Miss H. Green. 
Kensington Lancaster Road Congregational Rev. P. DeVine..: Miss Pearse. 
Notting Hill AY ag Ae oe ave Rev. P. Devine ... Miss Pearce. 
S.W. (NorTH oF THAMES). 
Westminster James’ Street Wesleyan... wee sits on aa se is Miss Agnes Weston. 
Westminster Christ Church Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Rev. E. B. Meyer Mrs. Pearsall Smith. 
Westminster Town Hall Men’s Own ee we ine ce Ae se Miss C. Warner. 
Westminster Adjoining Westminster Chapel Women’s Own ove ose we Mrs. Tomkinson. 
Walham Green Dawes Road Pleasant Sunday Afternoon ... Rev. H. Shirley Miss Gorham. 
Walham Green... Walham Grove Methodist Free Church Rev. W. R. Britton Mrs. Carter. 
Walham Green’ ... Fulham Road Wesleyan sas Rev. P. Marriott Mrs. Russell. 
Fulham ss... Dawes Road Baptist ... Rev. R. C. Evill Mrs. Russell. 
Pimlico... ae ss Bessboro’ Mission Hall Mr. De Selincourt Miss Dale. 
Kensington Park Road ... Horbury Congregational Rev. F. Charke... Miss Savill. 
S.W. (SoutH oF THAMES). 
Stockwell ... Ae Stockwell Green Congregational ies Rev. J. S. Jackson Mrs. Fields. 
Stockwell ... des St. Andrew’s Schools we oe ie Rev. J. Brown ... BEE Mr. M. Skinner. 
Wandsworth Common Mallinson Road Methodist Free Church .. Rev. George Lownes .. Mr. James Whyte. 
Battersea ... ee Battersea Park Tabernacle ... ss Rev. W. Stott ... ae Mr. Dickerson. 
Clapham Wertenbury Street Re Rev. H. J. Christmas ... Mrs. Blake. 
S.E. 
Rotherhithe Free Church, Lower Road, 3 p.m. ... Rev. Thos. Richardson Mrs. Jennie Walker. 
Rotherhithe Free Church, Lower Road, 8 p.m. ... Rev. Thos. Richardson Mrs. Jennie Walker. 
Rotherhithe Jamaica Row Congregational, 11 a.m. Rev. H. Rosier ... Ald. Cameron, M.P. 
Rotherhithe Jamaica Row Congregational, 6.30 pane es Rev. H. Rosier ... Ald. Cameron, M.P. 
Peckham Bellensden Road Methodist Free C urch ... Rev. J. W. Sparkes Dr. Anderson Brown. 
Peckham Rye Lane Baptist... os Shi awe Rev. J. Ewing ... Rev. J. Ewing. 
Peckham ... Hanover Street Meeting House ber ace Hoe Mrs. Boyce. 
Peckham Rye Rye Lane Tabernacle si i Rev. H. J. Knight Mrs. Bunning. 
Peckham Asylum Road, Clifton Congregational... ... Rev. Allen Jeffre Mrs. Hotchkiss. 
Peckham ... — ..- St. George’s Road Schoolroom, near Trafalgar Road Rev. Russell Finlay Mrs. Boden. 
Blackfriars Road ... New Surrey Chapel ... oe oe ie ... Rev. Tolefree Parr Miss Lees. 
Greenwich ... St. Peter’s Hall sa be Rev. J. Storer Clark Miss Bazett. 
Greenwich ... Lewisham Road Baptist Rev. 8S. Wearham Miss R. Andrews. 


East Greenwich : 


Rothbury Hall 


Rev. A. England 


Miss Aldridge. 


East Greenwich . Blackwall Lane Baptist Rev. W. Wells ... Mrs. Stewart. 
Greenwich ... South Street ... ae Rev. G. Elder .. Dr. Pringle. 
Greenwich ... London Street Wesleyan Rev. W. Treleaven Miss Wright. 
Charlton Sundown Hall (afternoon) ... sia si te Miss Yeatman. 
Nunhead Rev. A. W. Cooke 


Kitto Road Wesleyan 


Education, Philanthropic Effo 


Miss Buckland. 


rt, Reforms, Employments; and all “‘Woman’s Movements.” 


Pine 
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No one paeenemed in the Progress of Women, or in Social and Moral Reforms, fails to 
Place. Church or Locality. Minister. Speaker. 
S.E. (continued). 
Great Dover Street Brunswick __... *6 was «Rev. John Fleming Miss Weatherley. 
Southwark .. Bow Road Baptist, 81 p. m. Rev. Fred. Hughes Miss Mortem. 
Southwark Bow Road Baptist... Rev. Fred. Hughes Miss Mortem. 
Camberwell Wren Road, Camberwell Green Rev. Thomas Hooper ... Mrs. Holinder. 
Kennington Waterloo Road Bible peta Rev. D. Rousefell Mrs. Bailhache. 
Blackheath... Shooters Hill Baptist Rev. Jonas Mackenzie... Miss Yeatman. 
Near Naval Hospital, Greenwich Good Duke Hum hrey Hall... Mrs. Reaney Mrs. Hughes. 
Deptford ... Evelyn Mission Hall, "Stainton Street Mr. Croncher Mrs. Burgess. 
ais pubesee East Dulwich Grove . “3 Rev. Henry Haffer 
Woolwich . Polytechnic... Mrs. Reaney. 
Walworth ... Robert Browning Hall. Rev. Stead Miss Hood (afternoon 
e, and evening.) 
Stratiord The Grove Congre = eg Church.. Rev. J. Knaggs. ... Mrs. Emmett. 
Stratford ... Railway Mission ; ae Mr. G. Thurston (afternoon) ..» Mrs. Lamb. 
Forest Gate Upton Con iu Bear es Rev. R. Nobbs (evening) Mrs. Lamb. 
Forest Gate Sebert Road Congregational Rev. W. Skinner - Mrs. Emmett. 
Woodford ... Ps a gational wee Rev. W. Anderton... Miss Lucy Taylor. 
Shoreditch ... ey Road Wesleyan Rev. J. H. Maddock ... Mrs. White Bamford. 
Plaistow Victoria Docks “ Rev. J. Forster... Mrs. S. Matthews. 
Plaistow Victoria Docks aes Rev. J. Forster... Mrs. S. Matthews. 
Poplar East India Dock Road ses Rev. J. Austen ... Mrs. Oxley. 
Hackney Nielimond Road Wesleyan ... Rev. J. Nettleton Miss Lile. 
Hackney ... South Hackney Baptist Rev. John Hillman Mrs. Hughes. 
South Hackney Netherall Road Congregational... Rev. J. Snashall Mrs. Hughes. 
Clapton Chatsworth Road Tabernacle e (afternoon) . Rev. W. Moxham Mrs. aean berd. 
Be Green Victoria Park . x Rev. Thomas Evans Miss Agnes Slack. 
Ratcliff Highway... Sailors’ Welcome Home ue oe ats Miss Child. 
‘ SURREY, CROYDON. 

Croydon Mission Hall, 3 and 8 en Mrs. Armfield. 


sa .. Mr. A. H. Hills... 


LETTER FROM MISS 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


REIGATE Priory, SURREY. 

My Dear Mrs. Fenwick MILuer,—You kindly 
invite me to send a line to my sisters of the 
B.W.T.A., which I rejoice to do, although I 
shall so soon see them all. 

They will be glad to know that this has been 
one of the best years of the women’s temperance 
work in America. Our efforts were specially 
directed to increasing the membership, which is 
not an easy undertaking in view of the con- 
stantly multiplying societies of women. There 
is at present special enthusiasm for women’s 
literary clubs, and they have been federated into 
a National Society, under the capable and 
energetic presidency of Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
of Chicago, a lady of distinction and wealth, 
who was the chief coadjutor of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer in conducting the women’s part of the 
World’s Exposition. With the impulse of that 
mighty movement at the back of it, these clubs 
have spread and multiplied in every part of the 
country, and state organisations of them are 
being formed on the same general lines that we 
have followed in the National W.C.T.U. 

The growing activity of women in church 
work, their increasing recognition in the local 
councils of the churches, and their ordination in 
many of the branches of the church universal 
has also had its effect in putting a much higher 
valuation on the membership of women in 
societies than has ever been experienced before. 
This, with the great expansion of women’s work 
on educational and business lines, to say nothing 
of her leadership in those of philanthropy and 


reform, has put so high a premium on the, 


membership of any woman to any society, that 
we sometimes playfully say the only means by 
which we shall be able to induce them to join is 
to offer them a chromo, a box of scented soap, 
and a share in the most improved form of 
bicycle! 


Under these circumstances it has not been an 


easy matter to hold our own, but this we have | 


done, and have made good gains besides. 


One 


| that the State having the largest membership 


given free of charge by the National President. | 
Pennsylvania had the precedence last year. It 
looks as if New York, which had been in former 
| years the Banner State, might hold that position 
again in 1896. We have half a dozen banners 
beautifully embellished that are given out ac- 
cording to a carefully matured plan; one to the 
‘Northern, one to the Middle, and one to the 
Southern states, &c., that have secured the 
largest membership. 

I have always felt that our local unions do 
not make sufficient account of the clause in our 
constitution that recognises men as hor orary 


members; and we are trying to turn this oppor- | 


tunity to greater account, for it is of vital im- 
portance that men should be actively engaged 
in the work, not only by that best of all methods, 
personal teetotalism, but by their ballots, their 
general advocacy, and their financial support of 
our enterprises. This help they are more 
willing to render than we are ingenious to 
secure. 

On my recent trip through the South, I found 
that the best way of securing new names was to 
hold reception then and there at the close of 


the address, inviting any who chose to come | 


forward for a friendly greeting, and having a 
| committee beside me with innumerable white 


of the methods we have employed is to promise | 


in any year shall have a benefit at its annual | 
meeting, which shall take the form of an address 


irre eeeainse, oe 7 great affiliated 
enterprises, never had a more hopeful outlook. 
As is well known to my sisters here, each of the 
boards that control these interests is made up 
wholly of women, and they have financial heads 
| on their shoulders, that I who never professed 
to be thus endowed can but admire, and an 
ingenuity and devotion which have carried 
them safeiy through the unparalleled financial 
panic that America has witnessed in the last 
three years. The Women’s Hospital Board has 
just secured a most desirable property in Chicago, 
adjoining the chief medical colleges, and is about 
to build a permanent structure, having lived in 
its hired house for 10 years in that city, where 
| it has won a solid foothold and the respect of 
the best educated physicians. 

The reports from the three States in which 
women have the full ballot (Wyoming 
Colorado, and Utah) are most encouraging. 
The bulk of those home voters stand for purity 
in the personal lives of political candidates. 

In 25 States women have the educational 
ballot, and in one—the State of Kansas—they 
have municipal suffrage. In New York and 
California, constitutional amendments for 
their complete enfranchisement are now pend- 
ing. The great bulk of those women who 
voted in Massachusetts on the plebiscite, voted 
in favour of enfranchisement. 

The causes of women’s ballot and prohibition 
which are so inseparably bound up in our 


ribbons ready, and pencil and paper to take the | country are making steady progress. 


names of men and women. Many an earnest 
pastor has come forward first of all saying that 


| and has requested me to place the white ribbon 
on the lapel of his coat; and many a time a 
father has said to me, “‘ Please give me an extra 


out numberless white ribbons into the homes of | 
the people by the hand of some devoted member | 
of those family circles that are the fortresses of | 
everything pure and good that Christianity has | 
brought to the world. 

The Women’s Temple, the Women’s Tem- 
'perance Publishing Association, the Women’s . 


ribbon for my boy at home’; so that I have sent 


There is a sentiment against the liquor trattic 


_far stronger than five years ago; social drink- 
he wished to set a right example to his people, | 
| to apologise for taking a glass of intoxicating 


ing is more at a discount: men are more likely 


liquor or for voting for parties that license the 
liquor traffic, than they have ever been before. 
To use the popular tern, ‘‘ It seems as if the 


sentiment were changing.’ When one says that, 
| he means, at least to my mind, that the totality 
of education on any given subject has reached 
the level of practical expression in the customs 
‘of society, in the utterance of daily speech 
and is on its way to crystallisation in laws and 
constitutions. 


Read “The Woman's Signal” with interest, while to the housewife it is most valuable. 
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Hence our advertisements reach and effectively appeal to a special class of ladies. 


It gladdens my heart greatly to know that 
what I have said concerning my own country 
is largely true of yours, 
was never in better heart. The great enter- 
prise of Duxhurst alone is sufficient to 
demonstrate this. I visited that charming 
village recently, and, like the Queen of Sheba, 
I was speechless in presence of what had been 
accomplislred in so brief a period. -I know that 
you realise more and more with each added 
year the incalculable strength that comes from 
such a genius for hard work and for genuine 
leadership as is possessed by your great-hearted 
president. I grieve to find her more burdened 
than ever, and, as I fear, less strong. We must 
all rally round her, and do everything in our 
power to decrease the burdens which at the 
best must always be heavy for one like her. 

I have been diligently reading every number 
of the Woman’s Siena since leaving you last 
autumn, and have admired the breadth and 
variety of its contents. Naturally enough, 
I have most enjoyed the editorials and other 
contributions of the accomplished trained 
journalist who guides ité fortunes. On several 
points I have not agreed with her, but I have 
always recognised the honesty of her purpose 
and the great ability with which she puts her 
pen to paper. But for these journalistic bonds 
that bind women together, we should know but 
little about each other’s efforts, and should grope 
where we now clearly see the way. This is, 
however, a theme so large that I must not 
venture on it at the end of an epistle already 
too long. 


and that the B.W.T.A. | to-day, 


I am glad to be again in the dear old home- 
land, never better loved in America than it is 
and to have brought with me my friend | 
| of well-nigh twenty years’ standing, Miss Anna | 
| Gordon, and that bright exponent of physical 
| culture, Miss Maxwell, of Boston.—Believe me, 
| yours with every good wish, 

Frances E. WILLARD. 


Signals between Branches of 
the 2.B.C0.€.4. 


BraurncHam.—The Moseley and King’s Heath 
branch of the B.W.T.A. held a successful public 
meeting on April 80th, in the lecture hall of 
Oxford Road Baptist Chapel, Moseley. The 
platform was prettil decorated with plants 
and flowers, and a ite Ribbon Choir sang 
some of the well-known White Ribbon hymns. | 
Mr. Lees, as chairman, opened the meeting with | 
earnest prayer and a strong plea for temperance. | 
Mrs. Hotchkiss, of Edgbaston, gave a most) 
interesting account of the movement, and of | 
the homes at Duxhurst, which greatly interested | 
the audience. Mr. Lear Caton followed, and in 
a very earnest and agp | speech urged the 
claims of temperance on classes and both 
sexes. This may be noted as the first occasion 
of a temperance meeting being held in connection 
with this large Baptist Chapel, and as the first 
ap ce of a W.R. Choir in Birmingham.—— 
BremincHaM, Lapywoop BrancH.—ihe com- 
mittee is glad to report the continued activity 
of this branch. Quarterly meetings have been | 
regularly held, and fresh members have been 
enrolled. Great interest has been felt by all in 
the inebriate homes, and at the last quarterly 
meeting the president (Mrs. Hotchkiss) gave 
an interesting account of a visit she had just 


paid to Duxhurst. A paper was also read by 
one of our members, and a discussion followed. 
many testifying to the blessing total abstinence 
had brought them. In February an entertain. 
ment was given, resulting so successfully that 
pad haar Ras = ~ - send £30 to Dr. 
nderson Brown for irmingham Cottage 
and £2 10s. for the Tahal Haas. Tee 
sum of £6 2s. has also been collected by 
means of wheels. —— Newport, Mon.—In 
March, 1895, Mrs. Williams, the secretary 
of this branch of the B.W.T.A., proposed a 
scheme which has been very successfully carried 
out during the past twelve months, viz., that 
four ladies should invite from 24 to 30 women, 
who were non-abstainers, to an afternoon tea 
every month in the Temperance Hall, to be 
followed by Gospel temperance addresses, and 
that those ladies should undertake to visit the 
women occasionally in their homes and give 
them a helping hand and friendly word of 
cheer when necessary. Eight meetings of this 
kind have been held since March, 1895, at 
which addresses have been given on the 
religious, moral, social and medical aspects 
of the question by various members of the 
branch, and 76 pledges have been taken. The 
President and some other ladies on the 
Committee visit the Girls’ Evening Home 
frequently, and at one meeting in January, 
1896, 20 of the girls attending the Home signed 
the pledge. Many readers of the Woman’s 
SIGNAL will be glad to know that Mrs. Harse, 
our ex-President, who is such a devoted tempe- 
rance worker, has quite recovered from the 
serious accident which she met with recently. 
No doubt her speedy restoration to health 
is entirely due to her strong total abstinent 
habits.—Minnie S. Overstone, President. 


(Continuation of Branch Reports will be found 
on page 838.) 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Ir would have appeared almost impossible 
this time last yéar that a reactionary measure 
of so remarkable a character as the Education 
Bill should have passed its second reading by 
so enormous a majority as it. has now received. 
It.does not appear that the public at large is 
awake, or could be awakened, to the immense 
importance of this measure in the future. This 
is partly, no doubt, because it was so completely 
sprung upon the public that time has lacked 
for fully explaining its béarings and its con- 
sequences. 


The most immediate consequence, and that 
which is at the moment attracting the most 
attention from the great majority, though it is 
really of far inferior importance to the more 
ultimate results, is the breach which has been 

" made between the official Liberal party and the 
Jrish members. The Irish members voted as a 
body in favour of the Bill, because it gives a 
certain amount of advantage to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The revelation that Irishmen 
are Catholics first of all, and politicians in a 
wider sense secopd, appears to have come as 
something quite new, and a profound shock, to 
most of their English allies. The Irish of the 
North—the Protestant Irish—have been dinning 
the fact that this is the position of the Home 
Rulers into the ears of the English Liberals 
ever since Mr. Gladstone took up Home Rule. 
Apparently, no effect was produced by the 
remonstrances to this effect of every denomina- 
tion of Protestants, without exception, in 
Ireland, even down to the ‘‘ Friends” whose 
known liberal-mindedness should have secured 
attention for their opinions; but now, the 
English Liberals who would not believe that 
“Home Rule meant Rome Rule” are suddenly 
awakened. The relations between the Irish 
and the Liberal Party are accordingly extremely 
strained. 

* * 

It appears a blunder in tactics for the Catholic 
hierarchy to have made their representatives in 
the House take this action, inasmuch as the 
Bill, with its advantages to their Church, would 
have been carried without the Irish members 
by the Conservative votes, and it must have 
been foreseen that great irritation would be 
caused amongst the Liberals by the Irish 
voting against them in this manner. 


* * * 


A pleasant reception was given on Monday 
evening, at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, by the 
Joint Committee of the Women’s Suffrage 
Societies, to supporters and friends. Many 
very handsome gowns and pretty faces were 
to be seen. Lady Selborne took the chair at 
a brief meeting, when Mr. Faithfull Begg 
explained that there was no hope of the Bill 
coming on on Wednesday, and Mrs. Fawcett 
made the pleasant announcement that leave 
had been given to place in Westminster Hall, 
for the inspection of members of Parliament, 
the great women’s petition for the suffrage, 
which has been signed by over 257,000 women. 
Amongst others present were Lady Frances 
Balfour, Mrs. Charles McLaren, Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps,. Mrs. John P. Thomasson, Mrs. 
Ashworth Hallett, Ald. Cameron, M.P., and 
Mrs. and Miss Cameron, Sir Richard Temple, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bamford Slack, Rev. H. and Mrs. 
Haweis, Miss Blackburn, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Rev. |v. and Mrs. Newman Hall, Mrs. Gordon. 
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It may be interesting to repeat this week, in 
more ordinary words, the facts given in a tabular 
form in Miss Stewart's report two months ago 
as to the past votes of the two parties on the 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill. In 1867, when Mr. J. 
S. Mill moved his.amendment to the Represen- 
tation of the People Bill, the votes showed 
a hostile majority of 14 Liberals and 107 Con- 
servatives. In 1870, after Mr. Jacov Bright's 
Bill to remove the electoral disabilities of 
women had passed second reading and the 
enemy rallied up to reject it in Committee, 
the Liberals against were in a majority of 71, 
the Conservatives against in a majority of 54. 
In 1878, the Liberal vote had changed to a 
majority of 34 in favour; the Conservative vote 
showed, however, a majority of 80 against. But 
in 1884, when Mr. Woodall introduced his 
amendment to the Reform Bill of that year, the 
state of parties was reversed; the Liberals 
showed a majority of 206 against, the Conser- 
vatives a majority of 7linfavour. In 1886, the 
favourable majority consisted of 34 Liberals and 
23 Conservatives, and the Bill passed second 
reading. Finally, in the latest division, that on 
Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill in 1892, the Bill was 
lost by a majority of 21 Liberals and 2 Con- 
servatives. 


*. % 


Most of my readers are sufficiently well- 
informed as to the difference between the 
Women’s Liberal Association, whose meetings 
are reported this week, and the Women’s 


Liberal Federation, whose meetings are yet to. 


come. The main point of distinction between 
them is that the Liberal Assoczation does not 
greatly concern itself about Woman's Suffrage, 
while the Liberal Federation makes that a 
primary matter. We desire to report, sufficiently 
to enable our readers to be always “ up-to-date,” 
whatever is done by or in the name of women, 
but will not be supposed to admire arrange- 
ments under which those who were supposed to 
be meeting in central council to express 
their-opinions as women were addressed so very 
extensively by men. In each case, it is true, 
the men who spoke were exceptionally well 
informed upon the subject with which they 
dealt, so that if an annual congress is properly 
considered in the light of an educational gather- 
ing it might be justifiable to arrange for such 
addresses as were given. At the same time, 
one cannot but think that Miss Eve could have 
explained the Education Bill quite as well as 
the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, and that (say) Miss 


-Colenso’s opinions upon South Africa would 


have been as well-informed and as instructive 
as those of Mr. Bryce on the Soudan. 


* * * 


The annual presentation at the London 
University shows that ladies maintain a steady 
average in the passes and distinctions obtainable 
at the University. Of lady B.A.’s no fewer 
than 77 were presented. Miss Thomas stood 
first in the examination of men and women both 
in mental and moral science, Miss Still was 
third in classics, and Miss Noltennis, as second 
in German, carried off a prize. For the M.A. 
degree 20 were presented, five of whom were 
ladies. The B.Sc. list included 14 ladies, Miss 
Calvert being first of all the candidates in botany. 
In the faculty of medicine five ladies took their 
M.D., and one, Miss Hull, the M.B. and B.S. 
together. Six ladies took the M.B. separately, 
and four the B.S. Of the three candidates who 
succeeded in qualifying for the M.S. one was a 
lady, Miss Aldrich-Blake. Four ladies appeared 
in the list as having qualified in the examination 
in the art, theory, and history-of teaching. , 
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At Queen's Hall, Langham-place, on May 
16th, the pupils of Miss Alice R. James, the 
North Hackney High School for Girls, Stam- 
ford Hill, gave for the benefit of a Convalescent 
Home connected with Hoxton, an entertainment 
of girls’ physical exercises. Miss James was 
one of the pioneers, in the large and impor 
tant school which she carries on, of gymnastics 
based upon sound principles. Most of her 
exercises are quite original and are extremely 
graceful. The girls who took part were of all ages, 
from quite little ones who performed easy dumb- 
bell exercises for cultivating precision of move- 
ment and strengthening the muscles, up to the. 
elder ones who, in the Greek costume which still 
remains the most graceful that ever has been 
worn, performed with cymbals “exercises for 
developing the power of expressing mental 
emotion through movement combined with 
grace of action.” Nothing more perfect as 
regards both accuracy and beauty could possibly 
have been seen, and a crowded audience 
applauded every figure. 

* * * 

A Bill for limiting the hours of barmaids 
has been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. If anywhere such interference be jus- 
tifiable it must be so here. The hours during 
which and the conditions under which girls 
serve in public-houses are outrageously bad; and 
there could be no real objection raised if the 
result of passing such a Bill were to diminish 
the number of women so employed. In many 
parts of America the law prohibits the employ- 
ment of girls as barmaids, for sufficiently obvious 


reasons. 
* * % 


What the Bill (which is introduced by five 
Conservative members, headed by Mr. Dun- 
combe) proposes is “ that no woman employed 
as a bar assistant in any place where intoxicating 
drink is sold for consumption on the premises, 
shall be employed for more than sixty-six 
hours in a week, or for more than ten hours in 
a day.” That would give a working day of ten 
hours—exclusive, I suppose, of meal times— 
during the week, and a stretch of six hours on 
the Sunday. It is proposed to place the duty 
of seeing this Bill carried out on to the police 
authorities. 

* * a 

Lady Henry Somerset has found it necessary 
to explain that work still goes on at the 
Duxhurst Inebriate village, although the 
magistrates refused to grant a license, owing to 
the cottages being thatched. As the buildings 
are on the ground floor, there is very little 
danger from fire. The license was applied for 
under the Inebriate Act to render it possible to 
detain patients over whom otherwise they would 
have no legal control. Patients are still, re- 
ceived, and after some change in the lighting 
arrangements another application for the license 
will be made. 
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One Saturday night recently the Ayr branch 
of the British Woman’s Temperance and Prayer 
Union had a census taken of the people who 
entered a given number of public-houses in 
town between the hours of seven and ten. As 
their figures must be accepted as genuine, the 
publicans must be having on the whole a good 
time of it. One house had 386 callers, and 
stood at the head of the list; another, standing 
at the bottom, had 71. There were 18 houses 
watched, and their customers were 3,084, or 
67 per hour to each house. There are 58 
public-houses in Ayr altogether and 19 hotels, 
and carrying out the averages to these, the 


‘figures grow to 15,000 customers. 


. tions was held in the Chorlton Town Hall on 
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Parliament, the president pointed out that th 
measure was full. aay fn = 


e 

of penalties and fines, and in 
no sense helpful as a solution of the real difficul- 
ties of the case. If it were to pass in its present 
shape, the Bill, in her opinion, would be a very 
serious evil in many ways. It was alwa 
easier to discover an evil than to find a remedy, 
and she feared they would have a great difficult 
to overcome the vested interests comeertiad, 
Difficulties, however, existed for the purpose of 
being overcome, and came to 
women in politics without a hard struggle 
When they got votes that would all be changed 
¥t would then be the business of men to find 
out not what they thought was good for womem, 
but what they wanted to have. (Applause.) 


LIBERAL CANDIDATES AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Miss Bertha Mason proposed a resolution on 
behalf of Ashton-under-Lyne, pledging the meet- 
ing to do all in its power to assist in carrying 
Mr. . Faithfull 8 Parliamen Franchise 
(Extension to omen) Bill. rs. Mills 
seconded the resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously. : 

Mrs. Ramsay, on behalf of the associations of 
North-West Manchester, Prestwich, Radcliffe, 
and Pilkington, South-West Manchester, North 
Salford, Altrincham’ and Bowdon, Bradford and 
Beswick, Leigh, Failsworth, West Salford, 
Cadishead, and Stretford, then proposed the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That in the opinion of 
this Council the time has arrived when members 
of all Women’s Liberal Associations should 
resolve not to work for any candidate who is 
opposed to the enfranchisement of every duly 
qualified woman.” She said she should have 
supposed that the unanimous vote which had 
just been passed would have rendered her 
resolution almost ppereigm: The one prac- 
tically involved the other. e only question 
they had to consider was whether now was the 
time to e a stand or not. 

Mrs. Thomas Taylor (Wigan) seconded the 
resolution. A rider f gvagre by Miss Ryle 
(Southport), seconded by Mrs. Handel-Boo 
(North Salford), was accepted by the movers of 
the resolution, consisting of the addition of 
these words: ‘“‘ Though under no circumstances 
should they give support to candidates of the 


opposite party.” 
Mrs. Harbon (North Manchester) strongly 


; A Education Bill, both as a wanton attack on the 
otal oe ee a 7 independence of school boards and as removing 
unanimous’ in demanding women’s suffrage pence sane EN Boge the amen ae 

- ‘ + | ratepayers, an so protesting again : 
Shey. wets isbediniely Opposed, oi he Ades a pa ea as one which would allow women to sit 
on the paramount local educational body ee 
as nominated, and not, as at present, as elected, 
members. 


Public -Weetings. 


OUGHT WOMEN TO WORK FOR PARLIA- 
MENTARY CANDIDATES WHO WILL 
VOTE AGAINST WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE ? 


remembered that this was not the enfranchise- 
ment of a class that was demanded, but of a 
whole sex, and they had the conventions of 
centuries to fight against. They had not only 
men to convince, but women to convince as 
well, and men might well say to them, ‘ Con- 
vince yourselves first, convince your own sex 
before you come to us.” She believed that b 
continuing on the lines which had served so we 
in the past they would be doing the best thing 
for the Liberal cause and the best thing for 
women’s 8 . 

Mrs. Pattinson (West Salford), in supportin 
the resolution, contended that the continue 
disfranchisement of women had been very detri- 
mental to the Liberal party. 

Mrs. C. P. Scott op the resolution, and 
urged that this was purely and simply a ques- 
tion of policy and not of principle, as had been 
proved by the unanimous vote already given in 
support of Mr. Faithfull Begg’s bill. Those 
who were — the resolution believed that. 
they could best promote women’s suffrage, as. 
well as Liberal measures, by er, to those 
methods which had hitherto been followed by 
women’s Liberal Associations. They did not 
wish to bind the associations to work for a 
Liberal candidate who was opposed to women’s. 
suffrage, but simply to leave them free to act. 
as they thought best when the occasion should — 
arise. (Hear, hear. 

Mrs. Winbolt and Mrs. Horrocks supported 
the resolution. Mrs. Stuart Brown and Miss. 
Bertha Mason spoke against it. 

Mrs. Jackson held sas rere ae shown hau 
much magnanimity and self-abnegation in the 
past. They had eee the part of the patient. 
Griselda rather too long. Now was the time 
for Griselda to assert herself. Personally she 
would never work for a candidate who was not 
willing to do justice all round. 

The discussion was continued by Mrs. 
Eckhard, who opposed, and Mrs. Mills, who 
supported, the resolution. On a division the 
resolution was lost, 58 delegates voting in its. 
favour and 90 against. 


Tue annual meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union of Women’s Liberal Associa- 
May 12th, Mrs. Jacob Bright presiding. About ; 
50 associations were represented. At the outset 
of the proceedings it was announced that Mrs. 
Bright had been re-elected president, Miss 
Bertha Mason hon. treasurer, and Mrs. Handel 
Booth and Mrs. Sharratt hon. secretaries. The 
annual report, which was taken-as read, reviewed 
the events of the year, and concluded with this 
paragraph :—‘ While heartily thanking those 

s who have already generously contributed 
to the Union, your committee desire to point 
out that much additional work might be accom- 
plished ‘in every t by means of an 
increased income. e country is on the eve 
of a prolonged struggle for educational freedom, 
the preservation of the peace and integrity of 
the empire, and the enfranchisement of women. 
Your committee feel that there is urgent need 
for stirring the consciences and enlightening the 
minds of women with regard to those important 
questions in the settlement of which they have 
a vital interest, and they therefore ap with 
_ confidence at this critical moment to the active 
and practical sympathy of all who have the 
welfare of their country at heart, for funds to 
carry on the work of education and enlighten- 
ment, the main object for which the Union 
exists.” The report, together with a satisfactory 
balance-sheet, was adopted. 

Mrs. Bright, who was received with a pplause, 
said she had now to congratulate the tes 
on the growing strength of their Union. ee 
years there were only 18 associations affili- 
ated to the Union; to-day there were 50, and 
she need not tell them that that was the largest 
council meeting they had yet held. Included 
i ype eo was a@ resolution on what might 
be “a burning question.’? She only 
hoped they would not allow the question of 
whether or not they were to work for a can- 

who was opposed to women’s s e to 

burn them. She had never herself worked for 
a Liberal whom she knew to be opposed to 
women’s suffrage. (Hear, hear.) She had been 
asked, ‘“‘ Suppose a great man were seeking 
election and that his return was absolutely 
necessary to save his country from ruin, would | 
you not work for him even if he were against 
woman's suffrage?” Well, she had looked all 
round for that very big man and she saw no 
igns of him at all. She was perfectly sure that 

ss he did come that the first thing he would 
do would be to appeal to the women as the 
most potent influence to help him by their 
votes as well as by their work to save the country. 
Your really big man would know that where 
the country most wanted salvation from vice, 
from drink, and from war, it could not be saved 
without the help of the women. (Applause.) 
Men could not understand the pathetic loyalty 
which so far had led women to subordinate the 
uestion nearest to their hearts—a loyalty, she 

Dicught, very badly requited. If the delegates 
came to the conclusion that it was their duty 
still to work for Liberals who were against 
women in this matter she thought they ought 
to drop all appeals to Governments to give 
them the vote. Governments could not give 
them the vote except through the votes of 
members of Parliament, and if they persisted 
in sending members to the House of Commons 
who were opposed to women voting no Govern- 
ment could help them. It was a mere mockery 
to ask members of Parliament to bring in their 
suffrage Bills and then send in men who would 
vote against them. During the last few days 
she had had letters on this subject from Sir 
James Stansfeld, Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir Arthur 

Arnold, Mr. Robert Leake, and Mr. William 

Mather, all of whom, with one exception, were 

decidedly in favour of the resolution presented at 

Southport. _(Applause.) With regard to the 

Registration] of Midwives’ Bill, now before 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


On the motion of Mrs. C. P. Scott, seconded 
by Mrs. Jackson, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted aro condemning the Government 


giving up their work on behalf of Liberalism 
through the operation of this “‘ test question.” 
Six years ago, she added, the phrase ‘“‘ women’s 
8 e”’ was scarcely known in the district in 
which she lived, but the Women’s Liberal 
Association did all that was possible to ventilate 
the question and succeeded in creating a mass 
of opinion in favour of it which the Women’s 
Suffrage Society in all its years of work had 
never been able to do. Surely the methods by 
which such a result had been obtained were the 
best, and ought still to be pursued. 

Mrs. Whaite stated that for her part she 
would never raise a finger for any candidate 
who was not in favour of women’s suffrage. 

Mrs. Schwann urged that to adopt this resolu- 
tion would be a deadly mistake for women’s 
politics, and still more, she believed, for women’s 
suffrage. When they reflected on the immense 
advance the movement had made through the 
work of women’s Liberal Associations and owing 
to the tolerant way in which they had gone 
about that work, she thought they would it 
that it might be an irreparable blunder to change 
their policy. By putting, as it were, a knife to 
the throat of a candidate they might get a cheap 
kind of pledge from a cheap kind of man, but 
those men who were most worth winning would 
be driven into opposition to their claims. It 
was not by coercion in this or in any other 
question that they would get their way. The 
Independent Labour Party tried the policy now 
recommended, with the result that so far as 
representation in the House of Commons was 
concerned that party was now practically 
annihilated. (Hear, hear.) Whether it was 
temperance or anything else, it did not matter— 
the cause that was pursued on intolerant lines 
went beyond the convictions of the people, and 
would not succeed. Moreover, it must be 


THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 


The meeting also passed a resolution con- 
demning the wanton invasion of the Soudan, 
“believing that it is injurious to the best 
interests no less of Egypt than of this country; 
that it will tend to postpone indefinitely the 
withdrawal of the British occupation, and so 
embitter our relations with friendly nations.” 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks 
to Mrs. M’Cormick for her services as secretary 
and to Mrs. Bright for presiding. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS. 

Princess Christian, accompanied by Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, was present in 
the afternoon at the annual meeting, held in 
the Rubens Room of Grosvenor House, of the 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants, of which Her Royal Highness became 
President last year. In the absence of the 
Duke of Westminster, who wrote a letter of 
regret at being unable to take the chair, the 
Princess was received by the Rev. Brooke 
Lambert (Chairman of the Committee) and 
Lady Edward Cavendish (Honorary Treasurer). 
A resolution, expressive of satisfaction at 
the year’s progress, was ee by Mr. 
Mundella, M.P., who stated that he knew of no 
more admirable work carried out at so sma 
a cost, and it would afford him great patis- 
faction to see an organisation on similar lines 
for boys. The Hon. Lyulph Stanley, in second. 
ing this, said the association had to deal with a 
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class, and without in the 
the eftorts of Boards 


sympath 
uired for children brought up by the 
x resolution approving the share of assist- 
ance rendered by voluntary effort was moved by 
Lady Frederick.Cavendish, who, after i 
attention to the fact set forth in the report tha 
some 8,000 girls are now being actively be- 
friended by nearly 1,100 ladies, mentioned that 
over 80 per cent. of the young women who have 
been thus cared for in the past have turned out 
well. The Dean of Rochester and Dr. J. G. 
Fitch also spoke. 


VICTORIA STREET SOCIETY. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS SUBJECT TO 
VIVISECTION. 


The twenty-first anniversary of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals from Vivisection 
was held on the evening of May 14th at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall. 

Lord Coleridge, Q.C., who was in the chair, 
pene for mercy on behalf of suffering animals. 

e urged the friends of animals to direct their 
efforts to the more important points, such as 
vivisection, and not to trouble about smaller 
matters. .If he were a dog, he said, he would 
rather be muzzled than handed over to the 
Pasteur Institute to be artificially made mad. 
Never let them give to any hospital which had 
a vivisector upon its staff. The secretary would 
supply members with a list of the institutions 
which did not include such officials. 

: Mrs. Fenwick Miller moved a resolution con- 
ting the Victoria Street and International 

iety on the good work done in educating public 
opinion, and trusting it would continue its en- 
deavours. She pointed out that though this society 
was founded by the generous eflorin of Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe in the first instance, and 
owed much to the support of women since, yet 
men were not behindhand in aiding. The 
illustrious father of the chairman, the late Lord 
Chief Justice, had made one of the noblest and 
sanest, yet most uncompromising anti-vivisec- 
tion speeches ever delivered. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, many eminent surgeons and physicians, 
illustrious poets like Tennyson, and other men 
of insight and conscience, had helped. Referring 
to Mr. Lecky’s recent attack on woman’s 
suffrage because women had taken so active a 
part in the anti-vivisection movement, she said 
that if to gain the applause and aid of such men 
women ew aside their love of mercy 
and crushed their moral nature, it would 
resemble the action of throwing overboard 
all the cargo to get the ship on. She found 
this the most unpopular of all the many 
“forlorn hopes” in which she had taken a 
share, which she attributed to the selfishness 
of human nature leading mankind to sanction 
cruel treatment of the animals in hope of 
physical benefit to humanity; and to the lay 
ignorance which was afraid to judge as to 
whether the claim was or was not a correct one 
that vivisection had produced such benefit or 
was likely to do so. She read the confessions 
of the chief vivisectors that no good could yet 
be definitely shown, and argued that the 
conditions induced in animals under torture 
pevented any possibility of useful information 

ing so gained in the future. 

Bishop Barry supported the resolution, re- 
marking that they were not satisfied with the 
law as it stood. He urged the advisability of 
appointing another Royal Commission. Mean- 
while what was left to them was the education 
of pubhe opinion upon the matter. The ground 
he had always taken on the question of vivisec- 
tion was not that of utility, but that of morality. 
_ Mr. Swift McNeil, M.P., supported the resolu- 
tion, which was carried unanimously. 

The second resolution declared that if the 
Perpetration of cruelty under the guise of 
research was to be prevented, nothing short of 
a law distinctly to that effect would attain the 
object in view. The speakers to this resolution 
were Dr. Berdoe, Rev. John Baird (Edinburgh), 


and Mrs. Pender, and, like the first, it was carried 
unanimously, 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


First Day. 


The fourth annual Conference of the Women’s 
National Liberal Association was opened May 
12th under the patency of Lady Fry, at St. 
Martin’s Town , Charing Cross-road. The 
gaibering Boao Lady Rendel, Lady Evans, 

Joicey, Lady Mappin, Mrs. Bryce, Miss 
Pae Le ord Johnson Ferguson, pack 
ipson e, Miss Orme, Mrs. W. orth, 
the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, Plasie lec 
Miss Eve, Mrs. Grimwade, Mrs. Ainsworth, 
Mrs. Byron Ronald, Mrs. Byles, Mrs. Henry 
Ri , Miss Bryce, the Rev. A. W. Jephson, 
and Miss Maxfield. There was a large attendance 
of delegates. 

Lady Fry, after expressing regret that Lad 
Hayter was unable to be iegcent, said the 
association took a strong view on the subject of 
the education of women in political subjects. 
One of their creeds was that they must know 
before they taught, and therefore they had 
adopted the practice of inviting gentlemen and 
ladies who were experts on ce: subjects to 
attend the conference and deliver addresses on 
those subjects. The association had made great 

rogress during the past year. (Hear, hear.) 

ere was plenty of work to be done, and it 
was to be desired that means to perform that 
work should be forthcoming. They had 
received a very kind and generous contribution 
from the ex-Premier, who had also sent his best 
wishes for the success of the association. 
(Applause.) She felt strongly, and she hoped 
her hearers held the same opinion, that there 
was a great future before the. organisation. 
Among those who had sent expressions of 
hearty poocedl were Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. 
Michael Davitt, and Mr. Haldane. It was 
possible to derive lessons from their defeat at 
the general election. She thought it would be 
well to inquire if there had not been a certain 
selfishness in the Liberal party itself, which led 
to the pressing forward of all the items in the 
great Newcastle Programme. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley, inaugurating a discussion 
on the Education Bill, said the measure would 
not advance the cause of popular education. 
Women er ak certainly to sit on any body en- 
trusted with the organisation and development 
of secondary education. Rev. A. Jephson also 
spoke on this subject. 

Miss Eve (member of the London School 
Board) moved: ‘“ That this meeting of the 
Women’s National Liberal Association protests 
against the reactionary attempt of the Govern- 
ment in relation to our national system of 
elementary education, and pledges itself to do 
all in its power to prevent public money from 
being given without public control, to support 
the paramount authority of the School Boards, 
and to prohibit denominational teaching being 
introduced into the schools of the people.”’ 

Miss Orme, seconding the resolution, pointed 
out that even the Unionist party was by no 
means unanimous in support of the Bill, and 
that there was no knowing what assistance 
Liberals would derive from the Liberal 
Unionists. 

Miss Maxfield (of the Sheffield School Board) 
supported the recommendation, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

Miss Monck presided over the afternoon 
meeting, when the attendance was again very 
large. The subject to be discussed was the 
foreign policy of the Government, and this, said 
Miss Monk, was undoubtedly a burning ques- 
tion, with the numerous wars and rumours of 
wars which were occupying the attention of the 
country. 

Mr. James Bryce, M.P., addressed the meeting 
on three topics—Armenia, the Soudan Expe- 
dition, and the dispute between this country 
and the United States with regard to Venezuela. 
The sufferings of the Armenians appealed to the 
sympathies of all; the Nile expedition was an 
exceedingly perilous, and would probably be a 
very prolonged, enterprise ; and the dispute with 
the United States, he thought, appealed par- 
ticularly to the women of the country. 

Mr. Herbert Paul and Mrs. Bryant also 
spoke. 
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The Sxconp Day's proceedings opened in the 
morning with the conuidavanda’ a various 
phases of home politics. Mrs. Bryce presided,. 
and in introducing Lady Battersea to speak on 


“The present aspect of the Temperance 
Question” said that the Licensing - 
sion . was not likely to them farther. 


All they wanted to know about the “trade” 
they knew already. What was really wanting 
was the will and power to apply the informa- 
tion they had. y Battersea said there were 
many who thought the Temperance movement 
was now under a cloud, but the subject was 
well before the public, and there was more 
thought expended on the question than had 
ever been the case before. (Cheers.) The 
great temperance question was a religious 
and mo: one, and until the quality of 
self-denial which touched the very root of the 
matter could be acquired and practised by the 
coord Dp poses local veto nor “ Meare. 
8 would prove a panacea.—Mr. T, Lough, 
M.P., dealt with the subject of ‘“ England's 
Wealth and Ireland’s Poverty.” The Hon. E. 
Blake, M.P., also addressed the meeting on this 
subject. Mr. G. R. Thorne, president of the 
West Wolverhampton Liberal Association, in- 
troduced the subject of Liberal tactics, and 
moved a resolution declaring adhesion to Liberal 
principles, and pledging the meeting to do all in 
its power, by means of wider education, better 
organisation, and persistent work, to secure the 
triumph of those principles—Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, Q.C., M.P., in seconding, said that at 
an early hour that morning a reactionary 
measure (the Education Bill) had been carried 
probably by the very largest majority which 
@ contentious party measure had ever received 
during their lifetime. Therefore to address a 
Liberal audience on the subject of tactics might 
almost seem out of place: they should rather 
consider the form of burial service they would 
desire to be read over them, and whether or not 
it should be in consecrated ground. (Laughter.) 
But enormous as was the majority which sup- 
ported the existing Government the spirit within 
the House of Commons was by no means one of 
despair. (Cheers.) 

The annual business meeting was held in the 
afternoon, Miss Orme in the chair. The report 
and balance-sheet were adopted, and Mrs. 
Byles laid before the delegates a scheme of 

emocratic finance for the Liberal party, in 
which women might do invaluable work. Mrs. 
Ainsworth, Mrs. Crossley, Mrs. Harwood, Mrs. 
Massie, Lady Pearson, and Mrs. A. W. Soames 
were elected members of the executive com- 
mittee in place of the six retiring members, 
and the following ladies were added to 
the list of vice presidents:—Lady Battersea, 
Mrs. W. L. Bright, Lady Conway, Mrs. Alan 
Gardner, Lady Hutton, Mrs. A. Mond, Mrs. 
Byron Ronald, Mrs. J. EK. Stead, Mrs. C. Taylor, 
and Mrs. Woodhead. Lady Battersea opened a 
discussion on temperance work and its relation 
to Liberal associations, in which many of the 
delegates took part. In the evening a Poor 
in honour of the association was held by Lady 
Campbell-Bannerman, at 6, Grosvenor-place. 


RELIABLE TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 


WE have pleasure in calling our readers’ atten- 
tion to the advertisement of some excellent 
effervescing drinks called by the fanciful names 
of Symonia and Sydrina. The latter is made 
from the juice of apples and has something like 
the flavour of cider; the other more resembles 
ginger beer. As will be seen by reference to the 
analyst's report, they are both free from alcohol, 
while their effervescence and their pleasant 
taste make them more agreeable than mineral 
waters. 


Mrs. Louisa Samson, the well-known editor of 
The Spinning Wheel, who has conducted that 
paper since its commencement between three 
and four years ago, has just resigned her posi- 
tion. It may not be generally known that Mrs. 
Samson is an artist of considerable ability, and 
that the familiar black and white sketches 
signed “LL. §S.” which appear in so many 

| London papers, are fromm her pen. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. PRESERVES. 


‘Tue warm weather has come at last, and a cool In the present day the confectioner has relieved 
dress is the dominant idea in the feminine mind. the domestic establishment in a great measure | Currants and cherries preserved whole in this 
The new summer materials are very pretty and from numerous duties which were formerly | manner in bunches are extremely elegant and 
inviting, and it ought not to be difficult to make | considered important and essential. The | have a fine flavour. In this way it is also that 
a choice where so much variety is offered. Very business of the professed confectioner is very | orange and lemon chips are preserved. 
coarse canvas has come in with a rush, and the complicated ; it requires considerable skill and (To be continued.) 
manufacturers can scarcely produce it. fast practice; and in order to. exercise his trade, : 
enough. It must be very transparent if it is to which comprehends the preservation of fruits 
please the fashionable fancy, nearly as coarse | in a great variety of ways, the preparation of 
ey the canvas we used to do wool-work on in | ices and creams, and the making of cakes and 
our childish days. The favourite colours are ‘ornamental devices, &c., some costly apparatus 
fawn and dark blue, though white is also very and a collection of tools are necessary, which a 
popular, both as an entire dress or for trimming | private family would be unable to manage with- 
‘a more substantial material. This canvas is out having devoted a large portion of time to 
not expensive in itself, but its excessive trans- handle them with dexterity and effect. The 
y makes a silk lining a necessity, and this | most difficult preparations of this kind may 
youst be taken into consideration in estimating | now be purchased, if not at a cheaper rate than 
the cost. The popular grass-lawn is a muc they can generally be made at, at least with a 
less transparent fabric, ‘and looks perfectly t saving of time and anxiety—an arrange- 
well qver coloured sateen, more particular! ment which certainly leaves the mistress of a 
when the lawn is spotted or striped wi family more leisure to cultivate other branches 
ce ai Narrow lines of green silk look of knowledge of inore importance. Nevertheless, 
particularly pretty on the strin, -coloured back- 
ground, and made up over male green sateen 
‘and trimmed with a few green-satin ribbons, 
such a dress would look good enough for almost 
any occasion. The same pattern looks well in 
e rose colour, whilst the spots come out best 
in mauve. 

Another pretty material is silk yey This 
is a fine cotton fabric mixed with silk, and is 
somewhat suggestive of the Japanese silk which 
used to be worn some years ago. It is made in 
large fancy checks, in bright light colours, and 

‘roduces & very smart effect for the money, as 
it only coste 28. 11d.a yard. Silk zephyr makes 
the prettiest garden party dresses. This 
material can also be made up over sateen, as it 
is not at all transparent. 

Chiné silks are very much worn, both for 
dresses and blouses, the favourite patterns being 
those in which the flowers are set close together 
as in a bowl of pot-pourri, and then blurred so 
that the individual blossoms can hardly be dis- 
tinguished. Polyanthus looks well when treated 
in ie oe ; also lilac, wild roses and azaleas. 
Some of the patterns are Sha rb with fruit, and 
apples look charming, spre: closely together and - 
chewed in green and blue. Chiné or glacé silks, 
with sprays of flowers on a white ground are 
also coming into fashion, and these look very 
nice and.cool, particularly when figured with blue 
cornflowers. The new muslins are singularly 
fascinating, and here again the white und is 
to the fore. Sometimes it is figured with a 
coral pattern in pink or mauve ; sometimes with | soften the fruit by blanching or boiling it in 
sprays of tiny red roses tied up with pale blue | water, in order that the syrup by which it is 
Louis Seize bows. The ground is covered with scl may penetrate through its substance. 
white spots in the Swiss style in the latter case, roportion as the fruit is unripe or hard, it 
but perfectly plain in the first. The popularity | will require to be boiled three or four times in 
of these Swiss muslins was attested to me the | the syrup ; when it is of a softer texture, the 
other day by one of the salesmen in a big West- | syrup drained off and poured on the fruit in its 
End establishment, who told me that whenever boiling state will be sufficient, as it is important 
a young lady came in and bought one of these | to retain the shape and appearance of the fruit 
muslins her sister was sure to come in for one | as perfect as possible. 


next day! ; Fruits preserved by syrup without heat.— 
White mohair may be strongly recommended | Many fruits when preserved by boiling lose 
to those who want something which should look | much of their peculiar and delicate flavour, as 
light but not flimsy. It is very fashionable | for instance pineapples ; and this inconvenience 
(especially for garden parties and pic-nics), and | may, in some instances, be remedied by pre- 
it is also very nice for the river. Young ladies | serving them without heat. Cut the fruit in 
will add a fichu and waist-coat of the coarsest | slices about one-fifth of an inch thick, strew 
white canvas; these |canvas fichus are Felix’s | powdered loaf sugar an eighth of an inch thick 
latest idea, and they look extremely well edged | in the bottom of a jar, and put the slices on it. 
with a frill of white chiffon. Older ladies will | Put more sugar on this, an then another layer 
like the bodice to be mixed with China silk, | of the slices, and so on till the jar is full. 
figured with en Oriental pattern in dark shades | Place the jar with the fruit, up to the neck in 
of blue and red, the skirt and bodice being | boiling water, and keep it there till the sugar is 
brought into harmony by means of a wide waist | completely dissolved, which may take half an 
band of black satin, finished off with a smart | hour, removing the scum as it rises. Lastly, 
bow a little to one side. CHIFFON. tie a wet bladder over the mouth of the jar, or 
cork and wax it. 

Dry confects or fruits preserved by boiling in 
syrup and drying afterwards.—Any of the 
fruits that have been preserved in syrup may 
be converted into dry preserves, by first drain- 
ing them from the syrup, and then drying them 
in a stove or very moderate oven, adding to 
them a quantity of powdered loaf sugar, which 
will gradually penetrate the fruit, while the 


powdered sugar being sifted over them every 
time they are turned. Afterwards they are to 
be kept in a dry situation in drawers or boxes. 


THE CAUSE OF INDOLENCE 


IN SUMMER. 

WHAT IS WANTED OFFERED FREE. 
In the warm summer weather when appetite 
fails, and languor and indolence creep over us, 
there is nothing more likely to destroy health, 
and render the body liable to the attacks of 
disease than the pernicious habit of taking into 
the system excessive food. Very great care in 
fact is needed to prevent this being done. 

One source for the demand ‘for food is the 
continual loss of heat to which the body is 
exposed by contact with the air and other sur- 
rounding objects. In summer this loss is greatly 
reduced. : 

People who will persist in devouring as much 
food as hey do in the winter clog the system, 
and fogd which has been utilised by the tissues 
for the production of energy is cast back into 
the blood in a state of ial decomposition, 
and cannot be got rid of without over-heating 
the body. 

And yet, in face of these scientific facts, how 
many Pee sit down to breakfast and drink 
tea and coffee—an utterly unscientific practice 
in itself—and follow this <4 by pertesie of a 
more or less quantity of flesh food ? 

Just think for a moment. 

The injurious effects of frequent indulgence in 
tea are well-known; and coffee, usually used as 
a meats of keeping people awake, is commonly 
seen on the bre + table at an hour when 
people certainly neque no waking up! It is 
simply compelling the stomach to digest food 
which the system does not require, and which 
it cannot get rid of. 

Drugs and medicine are worse than useless in 
such circumstances; they simply assist in the 
clogging process. 

What is wanted is not so much food as 
nourishment, and a cor digested food 
beverage such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa would, 
if universally used during the summer months, 
as its merits deserve, do much towards relieving 
the distress caused by carelessness in choice of 
food. It is at this season, too, that families 
on pleasure bent are more liable to overlook 
such facts as the above, with the: result that, 
what should have been a holiday and release 
from business worries, is simply made an excuse 
for over filling the body with unsuitable food, 
the severe effects of which make themselves felt 
at a time when health and vigour should, if the 
natural laws of health had been studied a little, 
have been firmly established. Every portman- 
teau and hamper should, therefore, contain a 
supply of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and it ought to 
be on every breakfast table. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa promotes tone and 
vigour to those who use it, and brings back 
roses to the cheeks. The tired, languid feeling, 
referred to disap when Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa is daily used. This is owing to the great 
sustenant and vitalising powers which Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa go readily gives to those who 
use it regularly. | 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and Is. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 

‘As a test of its merit a dainty sample tin of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent free on appli- 
cation to any address, if when writing (a post 
card will do) the reader will name the ‘Woman’s 
SIGNAL. 


it is extremely useful that all who direct the 
affairs of a family should have a general know- 
ledge of this as well as other subjects on which 
many of our comforts depend. 

Pulpy fruits are preserved whole in syrup, as 
follows. The fruits that are the most fit for 
this mode are apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
apples, greengages, plums of all kinds, and 
pears. As an example, take some. apricots 
not too ripe, make a small slit at the stem end | 
and push out the stone ; simmer them in water 
till they are softened and about half done, and 
afterwards throw them into cold water. When 
they have cooled, take them out and drain 
them. Put the apricots into the preserving 
pan, with sufficient syrup to cover them; let 
them boil up three or four times, and then 
skim them; remove them from the fire, pour 
them into an earthen pan, and let them cool till 
next day. Boil them up three days successively, 
skimming each time, and they will then be 
finished, and in a state fit to be put into pots 
for use. After each boiling, it is proper to 
examine into the state of the syrup when cold ; 
if too thin, it will bear additional boiling ; if too 
thick, it may-be lowered with more syrup of the 
usual standard. The reason why the fruit is 
emptied out of the preserving pan into an 
earthen pan is that the acid of the fruit acts 
upon the copper of which the preserving pans 
are usually made. From this example the 
process of preserving fruits by syrup will be 
easily comprehended. The first object’ is to 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


Tue Editor has the pleasure to announce that 
in the next number a new series of popular 
domestic articles will begin, written by Miss 
Lizzir Herirace, First Class Diplomée Cookery 
and Domestic Economy; author of ‘ Cassell’s 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD- 
FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 


“ After a heavy recital and the severe mental 


New Universal Cookery,” ‘Cookery for | fluid parts of the syrup gently evaporate. They strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 
Schools,’ ‘‘'True Economics in Household 


should be dried in the stove or oven, on a sieve, 


give such relief as ‘ KAPUTINE;;’ it is the Queen 
and turned every six or eight hours, fresh 


of remedies.”’ 


Management,” &c. 


May 21, 1896. 
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N A T 10 NA L B R | T 1S H | meaning of the Inebriates Acts, 1879 and 1888, | 
the Court, in lieu of sentencing such person to 
Eepoparens may, if it thinks fit, make an 
re) 


WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE | 
er for his detention for any period named in | 


ASSOCIATION. the order not exceeding twelve months in a 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE PREVENTION | retreat under the said Acts, the licensee of 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. | which is willing to receive him, and the said 
Dear ComrapEs,—In almost every effective order shall have the like effect, and copies 
Temperance address we hear a touching and thereof shall be sent to the local authority and 


. . heartrending reference to the sufferings of the Secretary of State in like manner as if it were 


drunkard’s children, sufferings endured for the an application duly made by such person, and | 
most part in pathetic silence, and even accepted duly attested by two justices under the said 
by the little ones as the. inevitable, against Acts; and the Court may order an officer of the 
- which it were idle to protest. | Court or constable to remove such person to the 
In creating a Department in our N.B.W.T.A. | Retreat, and on his reception the said Acts 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the shall have effect as if he had been admitted in 
British women give utterance to the sense of pursuance of an application so made and 
injury, of neglect, and of wrong, to which the attested as aforesaid. Provided that— 
‘voiceless sufferers” can give no expression. | ‘“*(a) an order for the detention of a 


It is not enough that, our mother-hearts are 
agonizing for the little victims of drunkards, | 
nor even enough that, in our tender compassion | 
for the 8, we are continually trying to 
awaken them to a sense of their responsibility, 
_and to teach them of the infinite loss to them of | 
the children’s love and confidence. We cannot | 
wait until, by such methods as have hitherto | 
been used, the drunken parents or guardians | 
realize that they hold the lives of these children | 
in trust for God and for the nation. We. are 
bound to help the children swiftly and effectually, 
and are now (thanks to the Children’s Charter) 
‘in @ position to bring to their rescue ‘the strong 
arm of the law.” 
The following is the section of the Act, which 

empowers the magistrates to deal with drunken 
parents or 8 :— 


person in a retreat shall not be made under 
this section unless that person, having had 
such notice as the court deems sufficient of 
the intention to allege habitual drunken- 
ey consents to the order being made ; 
an 
‘““(b) if the wife or husband of such 
person, being present at the hearing of the 
’ charge, objects to the order being made, 
the court shall, before making the order, 


take into consideration any representation | 


made to it by the wife or husband; and 


‘‘(c) before making the order the court. 


shall, to such extent as it may deem reason- 
ably sufficient, be satisfied that provision 
will be made for defraying the expenses of 
such person during detention in a retreat.”’ 
A “retreat” is ‘‘a house licensed for the 


guardian 
‘“‘ Where it appears to the Court by or before | reception, control, care, and curative treatment 


which any 
cruelty within the meaning of this Act, or of | 
any of the offences mentioned in the schedule to | 
this Act, that that person is a parent of the | 
child in respect of whom the offence was 
committed, or is living with the parent of the 
child, and is an habitual drunkard within the | 


rson is convicted of the offence of | of habitual drunkards,” and is under rules 


authorised by the Secretary of State, and is 
=, ne twice a year by an inspector appointed 
y 
Will our British women influence the magis- 
trates in their districts to use the powers with 
which they are entrusted, and, whenever they 
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can, to isolate inebriates for the children’s sake 
and for their own ?—I am, on behalf of the 
children, yours sincerely, 
M. WINTRINGHAM, 
Superintendent of the Department. 


Signals between Branches of 
the :.00.¢.4. 


MANCHESTER.—On the forenoon of Wednesday, 
May 6th, a united prayer meeting, convened by 
the M.W.C.T.A., was held in reference to the 
Sunday Closing Bill—which was to be before 
Parliament that day—in the Y.M.C.A., Peter 
Street. The hall was quite filled, and Canon 
Hicks, Mr. Lewis, Miss Lees, and the Rev. 
H. H. Brayshaw presided in turn. Very earnest 
prayer was offered in reference to the Bill, and 
one after another pled that God would overrule 
Srenyenng so that very soon this land might 
have a Sabbath unstained by the sale of intoxi- 
cants. At three o’clock the usual monthly 
meeting of the Association was held when 
Mr. Councillor Postlethwaite delivered an address 
on the fallacies adduced in favour of the use of 
alcohol. On Tuesday, May 12th, a Thanks- 
giving meeting, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Hughes, in the same place. The proceedings 
opened with the reading of the 108rd Psalm, 
and the prevailing note of that meeting was, 
‘“‘The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.”—H. B. Thomson. 
——Parkstong, Dorset.—The Constitution Hil? 
Branch of the B.W.T.A. were invited to a. 
drawing-room meeting at the house of the 
president, Mrs. William Carter, to hear an 
address from Mrs. Stephen Matthews. There 
was a capital attendance of between 60 and 70, 
the chair being taken by Mrs. R. B. Morisson. 
The speaker was most vt followed, and 
at the close of the meeting there were ten 
pledges taken. After a cup of tea an adjourn- 
ment was made to the Parish: Room, where a 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves: on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising - 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L."’ 


Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘D.C.L.” /f you do not 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 
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know how to use ft, The Public are cautioned against 


ented su 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, Mey, 1898. 
SUPPLIED to THE . QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says “‘HOVIS’ is a grand institution ;(I have almost ved en ft since 
T found it out.” 


6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. — 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF PLATTEBY. 


FITTON and SON, Millers, MACOLESFIELD. 
BEWARE ! Beier ae see ee ee ce ae BEWARE |. 


~ 


ing from Bakers Spurious Imitationsof *‘ BOV-8 ‘ which, havin, 


is being copied in man 


y instances as as can be done wi: 
in obtaining ‘‘HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVI6 ” is not 
(the cost of whieh will be defrayed), to 


SYMONS & CO.’S 


sw nMontri 


SPARKLING 


F& anv 


BESP FEMPERANCE DRINKS OF 


MADE FROM RIPE FRUIT GROWN IN BRITISH {ORCHARDS. 
- CERTIFICATE OF 


their ‘ 
them, tests, exhibiting 
constituents of the fruit, and extremely 
the apple without outraging his rinciples. _ 
investigations I had an opportunity of spending 
conversation about the manufacturing 
not only a sound scientific knowledge, 


fermentation. I do not wonder that his firm succeeds in producing such high-class goods. 


78 Cuenverton Roap, Putney, Lonvon, 8.W. 


perkins Symonia’ and ‘ Sparkling Sydrina,’ 
ter careful: 


processes, whilst I was inspecting 


& Co., Limirep, of Totnes, 
which mark 
thé ‘Cyder Wines.’ 
now, for 


(Signed) 


ture for these delicious tem ; 
the warehouses in 
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THE DAY. 


SENT OUT IN SIX DOZEN CASES AT 8s. PER DOZEN. 


ANALYSIS. 

and Ratcliff, London, mitt 
welcome ‘departure in the production of non-intoxicating beverages. 
They are pure, 80 
the teetotaller to enjoy the 


Sept. 18th 1895. 


E., have submitted to me samples of 
I find | 
sound, fall of character, rich in the natural 
beneficial properties of the juice of 
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public meeting was held, under the chairman- 
ship of the new clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Read, 
who has succeeded the Rev. Mr. Dathan, and is, 
like him, an earnest temperance advocate. Mrs. 
Matthews, after an introductory address from 
the chair, delivered a capital sa upon tempe- 
rance from a Scriptural standpoint. The meet- 
was well attended, Mrs. Matthews 
an audience who evidently were deeply 
interested. There were four’ taken.—— 
Wirsineton Branch has been aroused to en 
in favour of the Sunday Closing Bill. A 
tion and resolution were sent from the 
meeting, and numerous letters have been 
written to local members, soliciti 
and sup ica 


the Bill. — M. Sav 
‘ Egszx.—The third anniversary of the Ching- 
ford Branch was celebrated on May 7th by 
a: social tea a meeting in the 
a ial Hall, presided over by 
W. F , Esq. Addresses were given by 
Mrs. Aukland, Mrs. White Bamford and Miss 
Snell, the President of the Branch, Miss Bam- 
ford gave a recitation, solos were rendered by 
Miss Galla: . and Mr. Livermore, and a 
i ry At the close 
of the meeting five new members were added.—— 
SartasH, CoRNWALL.—At the May meeting of 
this branch it was decided to hold recess until 


September. From the Portsmouth Branch: 


«came a member who was heartily welcome. Two 
_. new features of the work here are a M ine 
Ex and a Flower Mission to the sick and 
poor of the town.—J. Penberthy, President.—— 

gst Bromwich Brance.—A public meeting 
‘was held in the Y.M.C.A. Lecture Hall on 
Wednesday evening,, May 6th, when Mrs. Dr. 
Anderson Brown gave a most interesting 
address. The charts and diagrams which she 


used to illustrate ‘‘ Scientific Temperance’’ were | all 


‘well chosen, while her speaking was charac- 
terised by intense earnestness, and was brimful 
of instruction, studded with forceful illustrations 
and ith humour. oor Glover 

resided over’ a vi appreciative audience.— 

.:' Powell, Deesiient. «Ruskin . AND 
CHARLTON Branco held their annual meeting 
on Tuesday, April 14th. About 200 were 

resent ; the Rev. L. McKenzie presided. . Mr. 
cok, of Tottenham Court Road, the well- 
known lantern and slide maker, exhibited some 
lovely views to illustrate ‘“‘A Temperance 
Journey round the World.” Several pledges 
were taken, and many promised to write letters 
to members of Parliament .asking them to vote 
for the following. Three resolutions were 

assed and sent to the M.P.’s for Greenwich and 
‘Woolwich asking them to be -in their places 
to vote for the Scotch Veto Bill, Sunday 
‘Closing, and extending the Franchise to women 
who pay rent, rates and taxes like men, and who 
therefore possess the same qualifications.—— 
MeasHam, Dersy.—On March 8lst a new 
branch B.W.T.A. was started by. Mrs. White 
Bamford. This is through the interest shown 
by Mrs. Boden, of Derby. Afternoon and 
evening gatherings. Mrs. Hewetson, of the 
_ Vicarage, consented to become president. Thirty- 
three members. The Woman’s SIGNAL was 
accepted, and one friend promised to sell them. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 
POLITICALLY. 

Having heard from time to time. various 
objections raised against the British Women’s 
Temperance Association as being a political 
body my thoughts were exercised about the 
subject. I ‘wished to find out for myself 
how far woman could refrain from influencing 
the political world. 

The objections heard were, that the Society 
was too political, that it sought to exercise a 
political influence. 

WaWhy should these be objections ? Can a body 
of Christian women shirk all political respon- 
sibility? There are men who, being blind to 
the fact that you must be either for or against, 
will vote neither way, thus weakening one side 
or the other. In that day of woman’s franchise, 


THE 


which is almost sure to come, shall the great 
body of women neglect this great power? 


Refusing ‘to make sin difficult, righteousness 
etd in the country, by withholding their vote, 

ighteousness by their very silence. This 
does not infer that women taking op views 
and voting on opposite sides may not both be 
voting righteously. It matters not the ys 
but it does matter the character of the candidate 
for our vote. A known evil-doer—shall he be 
supported? . ; 

t matters not the standing of the candidate, 
but it does: matter to us what his principles are 
—whether he is likely to help every just and 
righteous cause, or to hinder it use of 
pee aggrandisement, of personal interest. 

embering that rumour is often.a slanderer, 
women should endeavour to ascertain for them- 
selves to whom they entrust their power in the 
nation’s council. 

There is no need to indulge in political re- 
crimination or strife. No need for woman to 
forego. that meekness and quietness of spirit 
which is her , Sao ornament. It is chiefly 
indeed in the Home, and through the Home, 
that woman will influence the world, and in- 
fluence the world politically. 

As the women, so are the nation. As the 
mother, so is her child. Over early boyhood 
women have much more influence than men. 
Then, who shall teach the boy whose glory- 
loving spirit is inflamed by the martial deeds of 
which he has been reading? Who shall teach 
him to look upon war.with a deéep-souled 
abhorrence ? o shall show him the horrible, 
criminal side of war? so that in time to come 
his counsel may make for peace, or, at any 
rate, against using brute force. 

‘Who shall take him, after. he has visited the 
brewer's palace, and envied him his gilded 
state, when his mind is made up that he, 
too, will be a brewer, and get rich, and build 

to live in, and schools for the children 
of his people? Who, then, shall lead -him into 
ey and slum, and point out the children, 
ragged, unkempt, starving, of drunken parents ? 
These are the results of the brewers’ brewing! 
For the souls and bodies of these poor is he 
before his God morally responsible. Will the 
lesson be in vain? I believe that never will he 
wish to enrich himself at others’ expense after 
seeing this. L. E. Borrtine. 


Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 
READ CAREFULLY. 


TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 

™ twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week’s issue. We reserve the t to refuse any 


mn. | 
In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your let 


side, the number of the ag egos ig nothing more. 


and post. 
Se pa cls the advertiser, and further communications 
hob be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
orwarded. 


Dress. 
A, 199. BONNET, fine fancy Tuscan, fashion- 


.able shape, only worn once, trimmed magenta 


French roses, black lace, and biscuit-coloured ribbon. 
Price, 10s. 


Situations Wanted. 
F. 102. WANTED, by a lady, an engagement 


as Amanuensis or Reader to an elderly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 117. [»valid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description. Handkerchiefs marked from 
14d. per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and toilet cloths, 
@oyleys, cushion slips. antimacassars, &c.; ladies’ morning 
aprons, children’s overalls, pinafores. Approval, 


BE, 118. BICYCLE, Lady's “ Rover,” first quality, 
newly plated and enamelled, Dunlop tyres, 
10 guieas. 


, on the other hand, the mammon of 


» Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


c. R. HALLETT, 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 
Mrs. C. R. HALLETT, 
COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


58, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


= London, W. 
MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
ody Square, COURT beget yg paris 
and Coloni Outfits. 


8 Bend for Price List 


SUPERSEDING PETTICOATS 
And giving universal satisfaction. 
The most approved shape Knickerbockers for Ladies. 


“SK AL”ntco. KNICKERS 


Sample Pair, ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS WOERN. 

3/11 Post In All-Wool Materlale from 5s. 11d. 
Free. ‘aL’ DEPOT, 

State size corset worn. 49, Emma Place, Plymouth. 


— NEW HARRISON _ __ SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


my 


free per post. 
TRIUMPHANT AWAR inst 
8 GOLD MEDALA. for the  HABRISON ' and‘ 8UN"’M. 
UaRRISON KNITTING M iCHINE CO. LTN, 
Works: 48, Upper Brook 8t., Manchester. 


Dotties Da Alias, | 
| I/ ay ’ RO THES A y 
260,000 Pansies and Yiolas. 


One dozen of either, named varieties, for 
' 2/6, post free. ~ 


DOBBIE & CO., Florists to the Nueen, 
ROTHESAY. 


OZEN 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS|(M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for vernal interview, apply first by 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes s0 
cposonay into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMBNTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
16 words for ls., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
ra Four —— for the price of Three. 
VERTISEMENTS Office, 
80, Maiden taen Cootan anion’ leaden, Wo 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. i 
THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


BMPERANCE HOTEL, 


fr 
1 Without, London, 8.6. 


H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Prorziszronrs. 
Se ee 
| 10G.7 - “4 Home from Home.” I.0.R. 


\ - 
IZZIRES 8. 


| rPaArRx«s. 


Central, near Louvre. 
coe acre moras, with or without board, from 
francs. 


to8 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Room. 


oderate Terms. . 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. Apply (omelSO5, Kus ‘Se: Henere Or? 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask fo 
‘Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the important word, and should reapirhedtasced po Ilfracombe. 
the Arcana Sreppers otherwise oord gy noo gannot be genuine. : —— ie 
an im . 
imnonwe” mae ome” Shetinay be etared, Sai segs THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona side Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


COCKBURN 


IPEMPERANGK HOTEL, 
GLASGOW. 


Quietly and pleasantly situated for business or pleasure. 
Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 6s. 100 Rooms. Electric 


U [ N A RY RE V O U [ O N | Light. Passenger Blevator. Turkish Baths. 
( ; [ 4 | ) I - | ‘ote Address: 141 BATH STREET. 
4 | Under the personal superintendence of Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 


DAINTY DISNERS PREPARED QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, AND EASILY, BY USING 


MAGGI'S CONSOMMES AND SOUPS ..COCKBURN, , 


AND THE 


LO ON 
FOUNDATION SAUCES | Strictly private and select locality, ecoring gardens, 


Prepared by Prof. GH. DRIE 2 facing Euston Station. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Luncheons, 
7 SSSA London.” Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 5s. 6d. 


| "Note Address: 9 ¢10 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. (opposite 
| Euston). Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Proprietress. 


ES 
FOLKESTONE, Best Part. — Good Private 
; Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
| Christian principles. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
| 62s. 6d. inclusive weekly.— Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
| Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
| Claremont Road. 


| FOLKESTONE.—Good sitting-room, one, two 
| or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if requiel. 
agian 


| Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, 
Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


[EKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
i Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
; they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.'” Inclusive 

weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 


: DESPAIR M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 
’ =__ - = — i 
M jAaGI's CON SOMME, | EDUCATIONAL. 
elatine Tabs. Boxescontaining 10 Tubes IGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
1/8; Post Free, 1/104. a H FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.—. 


Principal: Mrs. MarLes-THomas, 


THE 
9 pa ——— - — 
MAGE! SFRENGH SOUPS FOUNDAT ION SAUCES. ’ Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
—_ desirous of securing the services of 


(33) VARIETIES), ' ITALIENNE, ESPAGNOLE. ALLEMANDE : 
= ’ . ' , . JENNIE’ WALKER 
in} Packets of ‘6 Tablets, each Packet 1/4 ;] ese ol ti PALE. ee a voctoni Nightingale), 
{Post Free, 1/7. In Glass Jars, 2/2, 4|-, and 7/-. Carriage extra. for Temperance Meetings—Highlv successful Speaker, interapersed 


Songs, &c., address—Mrs. Walker, 477 Barking Road, Plaistow, 5 
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re THA CUOREN.” December 7th, 1895,"says: ‘“* The With the helpof these Foundations almost all the Sauces 


but sbreserved and condensed Soups that require nothing of the Breuer cuisine can Bee prepared without the 
ain proportion of water to produce a bowlful of slightest difficulty, and many delicious entrées dressed in A Blinding Headache Cured in Ten Minutes by | 
perfect Consommé.” a few minutes by the most inexperienced person. ‘pA inding Headache Lured in len minutes by 
aaa ae 2 Sasa } “KACUTIN &.” 
. sdoand recommended by the following professional me 
OF ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, and of | Be Cel hivite eR. (EM ECS. Brntaa Dr. EOKSIAW, 
e e ege . LL.D, Ikley College: A. GARDINER, Isy., Scholastic Echtor; 
Sole*Agents for'the United Kingdom and the British Colonies— Tye EDI OK of Tae Bamily Doctor, Health: Sec, Sc. W cures 
nfluenzs ong ¢ UPA AS Wel as eadache, Not un Is sO 


rr OO ee eee 
‘ a M speedy ond effective as KAPUTINE it never fails, If you suffer 
SN & ‘i ] more ree 0l 00 enclose te us. stamped envelope bearing your name and address 
Ut oe \ cd j j y jand you will get a free suuple, aly name of nearest Agent, ae 


Where the Consomme and Soups may be tasted daily. “LB” KAPUTINE LTD.. HUDDERSFIELD 
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__.., QYER 140 GOLD ) MEDALS | ANO DIPLOMAS. 


“BELFAST HOUSE.” 


WALPOLE’S IRISH. LINENS 


s at the undermentione®.. cheap ra foe, WALLS BROTHBRS’ o Taject is to convince the Public 


oop osk thet an confidence on aot otantiel ds, d 
shal hey cosk ComATEST a B08. 3B SIN ‘THE — and to prove Bnet ip ney rank not only as 


SOME "BP ROIMN. PRICES. 


LADIES’ CAMBRIO HANDKERCHIERS, from trom 1/11 per dozen. VEINED AND FRINGED AFTERNOON TEACLOTHS, from 
“BaMASh ramus from @/11.-per dozen 3/6 cob. 
DAMASK. T from 3/3 each. Li ners med) from m 9/6 per enioon 
SO PUNPING EXTRAH A HEAVY gsi HAND-LOOM DOUBLE OREN RUSSERS ‘AND OGOKS' © i Se Fig fro 
NE MASK TABLEOLOTHS, from 9/6 cach. BLUE CHEOK COTTON DUSTERS, from 1 mai oe 
OUTFITS ee beri HOUSEHOLD LINEN, ‘HEMMED AND MARKED COMPLETE FROM &3 foe ad. 
Furnished to any Amount. Patterns and Price Lists sent free to any Address on Application 


ew ALPOLE BROTHERS, Limited, (cata) 
‘STREET, LONDON, W. (UxfoxSimmer)» 102 KENSINGTON HIGH ST 


a s ros ‘2 wUNrsE & i mr EET, DUBLIN. 16 BEPECED STREET BELFAST. 


THE WOMAN'S | SIGNAL. 


Edited by- Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 


Is a Wookiy 40. Paper fit Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks amd see if you do not like to have it.. There. is no‘other ladies’ paper like*tt. 


i 


Tax Woman’s Sicnat keeps the busy woman in touch with aLL the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 


Tux Woman's Siena gives all of the sPEcIaL NBws of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. . 


Tux Woman's SicnaL contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL SUBJECTS of pect! attractiveness to Ladies. 


‘ 


Tue Woman's SienaL also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 


ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HOME-MAKING. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tae Woman's Siena is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses, 

and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moslere’é gears, mses a ‘“ WHAT TO WEAR ”’ is as fully treated of weekly 
. as most sensible women will desire. 

Please help us to get THe Woman's SianaL better known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting- rooms, purchasing a second copy and asking your newsagent to display tt in his 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the Siena weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will wndertake to give them away at meetings, 


ene in letters, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to TBE ManaGeR, 30, Maiden Lane, era W. ee 
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